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U.S.  Probe  in  Indonesia 


Conventional  Route  to  Tokyo 


Kerala  and  its  People 


Policy  on  China  Trade 


Singapore’s  New  Budget 


Australia 
Burma  ... 
Cambodia 
Ceylon  . . 


Pacibc  Isles 
Pakistan  ... 
Philippines 
Singapore 


Thailand  ...  I 
UK  A  Europe 
USAft  Canada 
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THE 

STAVELEY  COAL 
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GROUP  OF  COMPANIES 


Suppliers  of 

MACHINE  TOOLS  AND 
ENGINEERING  EQUIPMENT 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 


I 
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JAMES  ARCHDALE  CO. 
LTD.,  Birmingham  &  Worcester 
England. 

Radial  and  Vertical  Drilling, 
Horizontal  and  Vertical  Milling, 
Twist  Drill  Grinding  and  Special 
Purpose  Machine  Tool  Manu¬ 
facturers. 

BRADLEY  &  FOSTER  LTD., 
Darlaston,  Staffs.,  England. 
Refined  Pig  Irons,  and  Metallic 
Abrasive  Manufacturers. 

CUNL1FFE&  CROOM  LTD., 
Birmingham  &  Manchester, 
England. 

Manufacturers  of  Milling 
Machines  and  Attachments. 

GEORGE  RICHARDS  &  CO. 
LTD.,  Broadheath,  Manchester, 
England. 

Manufacturers  of  Heavy-Duty 
Horizontal  and  Vertical  Boring, 
Facing  and  Turning  Machines, 
Planing  Machines,  Key  seating 
Machines  and  Crankpin  Turning 
Machines. 

J.  H.  SHAND  LTD.,  Axminster, 
Devon,  England. 

Designers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Jigs  and  Fixtures,  Press  Tools, 
Gauges,  Multi  Drilling  Heads, 
Special  Purpose  Machines,  Steel 
Type  for  the  OJfice  Machinery 
Industry. 

TILGHMAN’S  LTD.,  Broad¬ 
heath,  Manchester,  England. 
Shot  Blasting  Equipment  of  all 
types.  Air  Compressors,  Vacuum 
Pumps  and  all  accessories. 

WILKINSON’S  TOOLS  LTD., 
Warrington,  Lancs.,  England. 
Pliers,  Pincers,  Nippers  and 
Telegraph  Tool  Manufacturers. 


STA  VELEY  COAL  &.  IRON  CO.  LTD. 
i,  Chester  Street, 

London  S.W.X. 
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Air-1  ndiaman 
-J  flies  to  Bombay 


calmful 


relaximost 


and  farfreshest-rested  1 


JUR-mOIA 


Best  way  to  arrive.  Not  jaded.  Not  jumpy.  Not  jerked  and 
jumbled.  No.  Fresh  as  a  daisy.  Never  better.  Tonic.  Tell 
friends.  Air-India  —  that’s  real  flying.  Lovely  long  hops. 
Proper  night’s  sleep.  Tactful  attentions.  Delicious  sips  and 
bites  of  this  and  that.  Leisure.  Luxury.  Whole  thing  positively 
human.  Air-India.  Real  flying 


Daily  to  Bombay 

Long  hops  and  convenient 
timings  in  Super-G 
Constellations,  with 
luxurious  slumberettes 
and  sleepers,  onward 
connections  throughout 
the  Far  East 


17/18  New  Bond  Street,  London  W.l.  HYDe  Park  8100  and  in  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Leeds 
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2i  YARD  DIESEL -ELECTRIC  DIPPER  DREDGERS 
BUILT  FOR 

THE  ROYAL  IRRIGATION  DEPARTMENT 
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LEIPZIG  TRADE  FAIR 

TECHNICAL  FAIR  AND  SAMPLE  FAIR 
The  Leading  Centre  of  East-West  Trade 
A  Mirror  of  Technical  Progress 
9,500  Exhibitors  from  50  Countries 

Free  Fair  Visa  Direct  flights  Reduced  fares  by  train  Literature  from  all  leading 
travel  agencies. 

Information  and  free  advice  on  sources  of  supply  from  : 

Leipziger  Messeamt  *  Hainstr.  18a  *  Leipzig  C  1 

GERMAN  DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 


Glad 

to  be 
in  your 
service 


IDS-TIT 


Machine  Tools: 

Small  power  consumption. 
Heavy  cutting  capabilities. 
Compact  power  transmission. 
Greatest  eco^nomy. 


Model 

FW  1 100/1300 

Production  Horizontal 
Milling  Machine 

300x1 300  mi 
Table  size  270x1 100  mi 


HEAD  OFFICE  HfBIYA,  TOKYO 
121  BRANCHES  THROUGHOUT  JAPAN 
OVERSEAS  BRANCH;  TAIPEI 

REPRESENTATIVE  OFFICES.  LONDON,  NEW  YORK 


KLOPP-WERKEfnSolingen-Wald,W.-Germany 

Machine-Tools,  especially  mechanical,  fully  hydraulic,  and  fully  hydraulic  traversing 
head  shaping  machines,  fully  hydraulic  slotting  machines,  horizontal  production 
milling  machines. 

Own  foundry.  Bstch  Production.  Own  motor  aoctlon.  Own  pump  suction. 

Telegraphic  address:  Kloppwerke  Solingenwaid  —  Telephone:  Solingen  29321 
Telex  8  514  701 


Hydraulic  Guillotines  up 
to  20  mm  cutting  capacity. 


Haemmerle  AG.  Maschinenfibrik 
Zofingen  /  Switzerland 

HAEMMERLE  (London)  LTD. 
Livingstone  House 
Broadway,  London,  S.W.I. 


Hydraulic  Press  Brakes  up 
to  325  tons  capacity. 


Combined  Hydraulic  Press  Brakes 
and  Guillotines  up  to  200  tons> 
and  IS  mm  cutting  capacity. . 


MADURA  MILLS  CO.  LTD.,  MADURAI 

(SOUTH  INDIA) 

MiUs  at ; 

MADURAI,  TUTICORIN  A  AMBASAMUDRAM 

COTTON  YARNS 


of  all  Descriptions 


SPECIALITIES: 


Counts 
Up  to  100‘t 


YARNS  FOR 

ROPES  —  HEALDS  —  CANVAS  —  TAPE 
BELTING  DUCK  —  TYRE  CORD 
SEWING  THREAD 
MULTI  PLY  and  CORD  YARNS 

Managers:  A.  &  F.  HARVEY  LTD., 

MADURAI  S.I. 


London  Correspondents; 

HARVEY  BROTHERS  AGENCY  (INDIA)  LTD. 
J  34  Queen  Anne’s  Gate,  Westminster,  S.W:1 


WELCOMES  YOU 


Today  the  splendours  of  the  gorgeous  East  may  be 
visited  and  enjoyed  amid  modern  comforts.  Travel  in 
India  in  easy,  efficient,  and  cool,  for  air-conditioned 
airliners,  railways,  and  hotels  are  at  your  service. 

Come  and  see  this  newest  ancient  land 

Illustrated  brochure  and  suggested  Itineraries  available 
from  your  Travel  Agent  or 
THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 

INDIA  TOURIST  OFFICE 

Z8  Cockspur  St.,  London,  S.W.I.  Tel:  TRAfalgar  1718 
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EQUIPMENT  IN  THE  WHOLE  WORLD 


Alternating  current  meters.  Direct  current 
meters.  Special  tariff  meters.  Prepayment 
meters  and  switches.  Testing  equipment 
Maximum  demand  recorders:  (MAXI- 
PRINT,.  .MAXIGRAPH,  and  .PRINTO- 
MAXIGRAPH..  Remote  metering  and  re¬ 
mote  control  installations.Tariff  clocks  and 
time  switches.  Contactors  and  relays. 
Instrument  transformers. 

Thermostats  and  motorised  valves.  Oil  bur¬ 
ner  controllers.  Automatic  heating  control 
systems  .SIGMA..  Registering  steam, 
water  and  gas  flowmeters.  Ring  balances 
•GIROTUBE*.  Flue  gas  analysers.  Pyro¬ 
meters  and  resistance-type  thermometers. 
Central  remote  temperature  indicating 
stations.  Electrical  measuring  instruments 
and  multi-point  recorders  for  heating  ap¬ 
plications.  Chopper  bar  controllers. 


OF  PRODUCTS: 


REPRESENTATIVES  IN: 
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AFGHANISTAN,  AUSTRALIA,  CEYLON. 
CHINA,  INDIA,  INDONESIA,  IRAQ,  JAPAN. 
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PERSIA,  SYRIA.  THAILAND,  TURKEY 
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Japanese  Prospect 


JAPAN,  like  Britain,  has  “  never  had  it  so  good  The 
Government  of  Mr,  Nubusuke  Kishi,  in  the  general 
feeling  of  euphoria,  is  hastening  to  commit  the  country 
to  a  grandiose  programme  of  re-armament  and  economic 
expansion.  Mr.  Kishi  himself  is  heading  a  delegation  to 
Washington  to  sign  a  new  military  treaty  with  the  US 
already  this  month,  without  waiting  for  the  previously 
scheduled  date  in  February,  The  economic  plan  of  Japan, 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  20,000  million  yen,  is  to  establish 
a  “  co-prosperity  sphere  ”  in  South-East  Asia.  Both  in 
arms  policy  and  expansionist  ambitions  Japan  today  stands 
much  where  she  was  before  the  last  war.  All  talk  of 
Japan  having  learned  her  lesson  the  hard  way,  and  never 
again  thinking  of  predatory  wars  or  the  subjugation  of 
other  peoples  is  now  forgotten.  The  top  people  in  Japan 
are  reviving  the  traditional  ambitions  of  the  old  empire. 
The  Socialists,  the  intellectuals,  and  radicals  of  every 
description  are  horrified  by  this  trend,  but.  again  as  in 
Britain,  they  seem  to  be  outnumbered  by  those  content  to 
leave  matters  in  the  hands  of  the  business  managers  of  a 
booming  economy. 

Looking  at  the  draft  of  the  revised  military  treaty,  it 
is  hard  to  avoid  the  impression  that  Japan  is  consciously 
trying  to  worsen  her  relations  with  Russia  and  China, 
rouse  suspicion  against  these  two  countries  in  the  minds 
of  other  Asians,  and  foul  the  atmosphere  of  lessening  ten¬ 
sion  in  the  world.  The  new  treaty,  about  to  replace  the 
present  Security  Treaty  between  Japan  and  America,  will 
commit  these  two  countries  to  joint  action  in  any  military 
conflict  in  the  Far  East,  will  turn  Japan  into  a  nuclear 
base  for  the  US,  and  will  considerably  increase  Japan's 
militarisation.  Although  the  victims  of  the  first  atomic 
bombs  in  the  world,  and  up  to  now  foremost  in  opposing 
nuclear  arms,  Japanese  delegates  in  the  last  session  of  the 
United  Nations  surprised  everyone  by  voting  against 
Russia’s  disarmament  proposals. 


The  Japanese  arms  industries  are  now  concentrating 
on  missile  production.  Hot  on  the  heels  of  the  Defence 
Council’s  decision  in  favour  of  domestic  production  of 
Lockheed  Starfighter  planes  for  the  Japanese  air  force, 
the  Mitsubishi  group  are  now  trying  to  secure  orders  for 
production  for  the  Japanese  army  of  the  US  Nike  and  Bo- 
mark  ground-to-air  missiles.  In  competition  with  them, 
the  Mitsui  group  also  seek  a  licence  for  the  production  of 
Hawk  missiles.  Accelerated  rearming  of  the  country  is 
being  pressed  by  the  great  cartels  of  Mitsubishi.  Mitsui 
and  Sumitomo — all  now  fully  resurrected,  and  enjoying  a 
power  and  influence  greater  even  than  during  the  second 
world  war.  The  new  military  treaty  has  no  provisions 
against  the  introduction  of  nuclear  weapons  into  Japan 
by  the  United  States,  nor  is  there  any  doubt  of  the  Penta¬ 
gon’s  view  that  Japan,  too.  must  become  a  nuclear  power. 

The  Kishi  Government  has  announced  an  ambitious  six- 
year  plan  of  military  expansion  with  American  financial 
aid  and  co-operation.  The  critics  of  the  Government  fear 
that  Japan  will  be  turned  into  a  permanent  American  ad¬ 
vance  base  against  Asia  and  a  cut-rate  arsenal  and  supplier 
of  manpower.  This,  they  argue,  will  also  serve  to  bolster 
the  heavy  US  investments  in  Japan’s  steel,  petroleum  and 
electrical  industries.  It  is  no  source  of  satisfaction  to 
them  that  the  miracle  of  Japan’s  economic  recovery  has 
been  as  great  as  West  Germany’s.  Moreover,  Japan  is 
now  about  to  be  entirely  relieved  of  the  handicap  of  bans 
and  prohibitions  in  the  matter  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
other  war  materials.  The  administration,  ever  mindful  of 
its  advantage  in  having  only  the  one  American  conquering 
power  to  deal  with,  unlike  the  West  Germans,  who  face 
four  conquerors  and  a  third  of  German  territory  under 
the  writ  of  another  ideology,  has  little  patience  with  what 
it  regards  as  the  ingratitude  of  these  critics.  To  counter 
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the  Asian  dislike  of  Japanese  rearmament,  the  administra¬ 
tion  offers  economic  and  technical  assistance  and  co¬ 
operation.  It  is  aided  and  abetted  by  the  US,  which  has 
already  made  several  attempts  to  channel  American  bounty 
through  Japan.  Both  Washington  and  Tokyo  believe  the 
time  is  now  more  opportune  for  such  efforts,  and  there 
have,  in  fact,  been  tentative  suggestions  that  Japan  might 
be  brought  into  consultation  with  the  western  industrialised 
countries  in  the  mobilisation  of  their  aid  for  the  under¬ 
developed  countries.  How  suspect  the  intentions  of  a 
rearmed  Japan  must  be  in  the  eyes  of  other  Asian  coun¬ 
tries  appears  to  have  been  overlooked— or  deliberately 
brushed  aside. 

To  Asians  the  new  security  treaty  represents  the  fulfil¬ 


Army  Action  in  Laos 

rERE  has  been  a  coup  d'etat  in  Laos  even  though  the 
Army  categorically  denied  that  their  recent  action  con¬ 
stitutes  one.  The  problems  of  Laos  have  been  in  the 
melting  pot  ever  since  the  Geneva  Conference  of  1954.  After 
this,  progress  was  made  under  the  strict  supervision  of  the 
Truce  Commission  for  free  elections  to  be  eventually  held  in 
Laos.  Personalities  and  the  strength  of  the  political  parties 
were  not  appreciated  until  the  May  1958  elections  when  the 
Neo  Lao  Haksat  not  only  won  their  expected  successes  in 
the  North,  but  actually  extended  them  to  other  provinces. 
The  Geneva  Truce  Commission  adjourned  sine  die,  satisfied 
that  a  basis  for  free  elections  and  constitutional  government 
was  now  in  existence  in  the  country.  However,  it  then  be¬ 
came  apparent  that  the  Neo  Lao  Haksat  commanded  con¬ 
siderable  and  growing  popular  support.  If  the  machinery  for 
democratic  elections  were  allowed  to  continue,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  left-orientated  Neo  Lao  Haksat  would  even¬ 
tually  carry  the  day.  Since  the  departure  of  the  Geneva 
Commission  a  process  of  deterioration  set  in:  the  Neo  Lao 
Haksat  was  banned  and  its  leaders  arrested.  The  terms  of 
settlement  between  the  left  wing  and  the  Laotian  Govern¬ 
ment  were  repudiated.  American  aid  poured  in  and  helped 
to  build  up  a  disproportionately  strong  army.  A  Committee 
for  the  Defence  of  National  Interests  was  formed,  very  much 
with  American  approval,  to  express  the  political  interests  of 
the  right-wing  Laotian  clerical,  army  and  professional  classes. 
These  actions  would  have  been  justified  only  if  the  United 
Nations  mission  could  have  confirmed  that  the  situation  was 
as  dangerous  as  the  Laotian  Government  and  Army  had 
stated  it  to  have  been  in  their  appeal  for  UN  armed  support. 
Apparently,  these  discredited  army  leaders,  with  the  assist¬ 


ment  of  the  Pentagon  plan  for  a  North-East  Asia  treaty 
organisation  under  American  leadership  which  would  com¬ 
plete  the  girdle  formed  by  the  NATO,  CENTO,  SEATO, 
and  ANZUS  pacts.  In  this  light,  offers  of  economic  aid 
are  seen  as  part  of  a  drive  to  recreate  the  “  Greater  East 
Asia  Co-prosperity  Sphere  ”  of  pre-war  Japanese  ambi¬ 
tion.  An  executive  bureau,  the  Council  of  Cabinet  Minis¬ 
ters  for  Foreign  Economic  Co-operation,  subordinate  only 
to  the  Prime  Minister,  has  been  set  up  to  run  the  machin¬ 
ery  of  economic  operations.  5,000  million  yen,  out  of  a 
projected  total  of  20,000  million  yen,  have  already  been 
allocated  for  this  purpose.  Is  it  any  wonder  if  Asians 
view  the  development  as  a  programme  of  militarist  econo¬ 
mic  penetration  by  the  US,  with  Japan  as  a  willing  partner? 


ance  of  the  Committee  for  the  Defence  of  National  Interest 
(which  brought  about  the  recent  defeat  of  the  Government) 
are  now  convinced  that  they  are  the  “  custodians  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  faith  ”.  The  main  excuse  for  the  Army  action  was 
stated  to  be  that  it  objected  to  the  Assembly’s  contention 
that  its  mandate  should  be  extended  until  the  next  elections 
announced  for  April  3rd.  One  wonders  why  these  “custod¬ 
ians  ’’  could  not  have  waited  a  mere  three  months.  It  seems 
that  the  “  unconstitutional  behaviour  ’’  of  the  Assembly  in 
trying  to  maintain  the  principle  of  democratic  government  in 
preference  to  military  rule,  proved  an  overwhelming  factor  in 
the  even  more  unconstitutional  moves  by  the  Army. 

In  the  old  days,  to  be  a  buffer  state,  the  country  needed 
to  be  sandwiched  between  the  borders  of  great  powers.  Now¬ 
adays,  a  buffer  state  is  created  by  a  poor,  underdeveloped  coun¬ 
try  being  buffeted  by  conflicting  ideologies. 


Tibet  a  Masthead 

An  All-India  Convention  on  Tibet  last  summer  decided 
to  convene  in  New  Delhi,  in  the  middle  of  February 
next,  a  great  international  gathering  of  Afro-Asians  on 
Tibet.  The  intention  of  the  conveners  is  to  publicise  the 
events  of  the  Tibetan  revolt  of  last  spring  and  its  aftermath, 
and  to  examine  whether  anything  more  can  be  done  to  bring 
about  Tibetan  independence.  Jayaprakash  Narayan,  the  well- 
known  non-party  Socialist  who  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
any  political  party  whatsover,  is  both  soul  and  mouthpiece 
of  this  movement,  which  carries  on  a  vigorous  anti-Chinese, 
anti-Nehru,  pro-Tibetan  agitation.  Narayan  and  his  sup¬ 
porters  seem  confident  that  the  Government  of  India  will 
allow  delegates  to  come  to  such  a  meeting  to  agitate  against 
Chinese  misbehaviour  in  Tibet,  though  Mr.  Nehru  has  set 
several  precedents  of  permitting  no  international  gathering 
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to  make  propaganda  from  India's  non-aligned  territory  for 
either  of  the  world’s  two  major  blocs. 

One  of  Narayan’s  emissaries  went  to  East  and  South-East 
Asia  and  another  to  the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  to  distri¬ 
bute  invitations  to  the  convention.  Both  on  returning  home 
reported  good  successes  for  their  mission,  but  so  far  no 
names  of  potential  delegates  have  been  announced.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  very  tepid  interest  shown  in  the  Tibetan  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  Afro-Asian  group  at  the  United  Nations,  it  seems 
doubtful  whether  any  of  the  governments  concerned  will 
encourage  their  citizens  to  participate  in  Narayan's  jamboree. 
The  fact  is  that  though  Narayan  denies  he  is  being  made  use 
of  by  certain  American-supported  organisations  in  India,  all 
the  active  colleagues  he  has  been  able  to  muster  for  the 
Tibetan  cause  are  intimately  tied  up  with  them.  The  un¬ 
committed  Afro-Asian  governments,  apart  from  their  reluct¬ 
ance  to  be  identified  with  these  obvious  American  lobbies  in 
India,  must  hesitate  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Nehru’s  several 
times  clearly  stated  refusal  to  exacerbate  the  Sino-Indian 
conflict  by  unwise  speech. 

The  Americans  having  promised,  however,  to  remain  in 
the  background,  it  is  just  possible  New  Delhi  may  consider 
itself  bound,  in  loyalty  to  democratic  principles,  to  permit 
the  convention  to  take  place.  If  so,  the  anomalous  position 
will  be  created  of  Narayan,  often  regarded  in  the  west  as  a 
possible  successor  to  Nehru,  acting  as  leader  of  an  anti- 
Nehru  agitation,  and  an  advocate  of  the  policy,  already  re¬ 
jected  by  Nehru,  of  India  and  Pakistan  in  a  defence  pact 
jointly  confronting  China  with  arms.  Like  Field-Marshal 
Ayub  Khan,  the  dictator  of  Pakistan,  Narayan  would  like 
to  use  the  Tibet  issue  to  force  an  about-turn  in  India’s  foreign 
relations. 
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Unesco  in  Action 

UNESCO  has  become  better  known  for  its  organising  of 
surveys  and  discussions  rather  than  for  any  more  spec¬ 
tacular  and  more  practical  activities.  Particularly  in 
Asia,  this  international  agency  has  often  been  criticised  for 
its  too  theoretical  approach  to  Asian  problems. 

However,  such  criticism  is  not  justified.  It  takes  years  to 
lay  the  foundations  for  effective  action  in  international 
cultural  and  educational  affairs,  but  gradually  a  pattern  of 
co-operation  begins  to  appear  which  does  great  credit  to 
Unesco.  Apart  from  the  enormous  area  this  UN  agency  is 
supposed  to  serve,  it  has  to  face  even  more  enormous  require¬ 
ments  with  ludicrously  small  funds.  Thus  Unesco  can  afford 
only  SI  million  yearly  in  aid  to  member  states,  while  the 
latter’s  demands  are  about  seven  times  as  large.  But  even  if 
the  actual  monetary  dispensation  is  small,  the  virtue  of 
Unesco  has  been  the  stimulation  of  forces  which  help  Asia 
to  pull  itself  up  by  its  own  bootstraps,  and  the  organisation 
of  better  educational  facilities  in  under-developed  countries. 
Indeed,  the  work  done  by  Unesco  has  been  extremely  valu¬ 
able  if  unexciting,  due  to  the  slow  process  of  preparing  long¬ 
term  plans. 

The  Regional  Conference  of  National  Commissions  for 
Unesco  in  Asia,  which  is  meeting  this  month  in  Manila,  will 
have  many  more  positive  items  to  discuss  than  was  the  case 
at  earlier  meetings.  The  implementation  of  the  Major  Project 
on  Mutual  Appreciation  of  Eastern  and  Western  Cultural 
Values  is  entering  its  fourth  year ;  a  world-wide  survey  to 
help  the  under-developed  countries  build  up  their  press, 
radio  and  other  means  of  mass  communications  has  just 
been  launched  by  Unesco  and  a  report  prepared  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Bangkok ;  a  detailed  study  of  how  Asia’s  primary 
education  should  be  assisted  will  be  submitted  from  a  con¬ 
ference  convened  in  Karachi.  These  will  be  the  principal 
points  on  the  Manila  agenda,  and  they  have  great  chances 
of  substantial  implementation.  For  Unesco  seems  to  be 
changing  its  working  tactics  insofar  as  the  organisation  now 
prefers  to  concentrate  on  a  few  important  major  projects 
rather  than  dissipate  its  energies  and  resources. 

The  main  event  in  Unesco’s  activities,  though,  is  the  task 
allotted  to  it  by  the  United  Nations  Special  Fund.  The 
object  of  this  fund,  which  had  $29  million  at  its  disposal 
last  year,  is  to  help  in  the  creation  of  machinery  essential 
for  economic  development.  As  this  includes  a  good  deal 
of  educational  technological  institutes  and  laboratories, 
Unesco  has  been  charged  with  that  part  of  the  functions  of 
the  Special  Fund.  Unesco  is,  therefore,  now  able  to  concen¬ 
trate  on  a  few  large-scale  projects  in  crucial  areas  selected 
for  their  importance.  Some  of  these  projects  will  be  in  India 
and  Pakistan,  where  Unesco  designs  the  equipment  for 
research  institutes,  has  it  manufactured  and  installed,  and 
takes  the  responsibility  for  the  training  of  Indians  and 
Pakistanis  in  subjects  of  higher  technology.  While  this  will 
represent  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  industrialisation 
and  the  development  of  technology  in  Asia,  it  will  at  the 
same  time  help  to  bring  into  focus  much  of  the  other  valuable 
work  in  the  many  different  fields  of  culture,  science  and 
education  which  is  going  on  with  the  help  of  Unesco. 
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Not  so  “Gay  Paree” 

P\RIS  has  now  been  moved  into  the  centre  of  world 
interest  because  of  last  month’s  NATO  and  “  western 
summit  ”  meetings  and  the  forthcoming  actual  summit 
conference  in  that  city. 

NATO,  for  the  first  time  since  its  inception,  discussed  the 
question  of  aid  to  the  under-developed  countries  of  Africa 
and  Asia.  Any  conclusion  reached  by  NATO  regarding  this 
aid  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  De  Gaulle,  who 
came  to  power  pledged  to  solve  the  problem  of  France’s 
overseas  territories. 

Today,  there  is  very  little  evidence  of  the  “  Gay  Paree  " 
of  former  years.  Apparently  it  has  become  a  place  of  the 
summer  tourist  and,  like  most  resorts  once  the  season  is 
over,  winter  with  ail  its  drabness  takes  command.  One 
would  like  to  think  that  this  was  in  fact  the  only  reason  for 
its  dullness,  but  unfortunately  there  is  more  to  this  winter 
drabness  than  just  that.  There  are  definite  signs  of  inflation. 
French  workers  see  prices  rising  every  month  and  they  see 
France  entering  her  fourth  year  of  war  in  Algeria. 

De  Gaulle  gives,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  to  the  French, 
what  many  of  them  prize  above  everything  else:  the  hope 
of  regaining  national  prestige  and  thereby  recognition  in 
international  affairs.  How  De  Gaulle  hopes  to  attain  this 
makes,  like  his  speeches,  vague  and  contradictory  reading. 


In  conversations  here  in  Paris  he  has  been  likened  to  Sukarno 
vis-a-vis  his  popularity  with  the  masses,  and  surprisingly 
enough,  his  concept  of  leadership  has  been  likened  to  that 
of  Sukarno’s  “guided  democracy.”  One  of  the  major  like¬ 
nesses  could  be  that  both  could  mean  everything  or  nothing 
and  both  depend  very  largely  upon  the  support  of  their 
respective  armies.  One  of  De  Gaulle’s  main  problems  is  of 
how  to  unite  the  extreme  right  and  moderate  groups  not 
only  of  the  French  civil  population  in  Algeria  but  also  of  the 
army.  French  colonial  policy  has  undergone  a  reversal  of 
former  policies,  so  it  may  still  be  possible  for  De  Gaulle  to 
bring  about  a  long-term  peaceful  solution  for  Algeria  to 
France’s  advantage. 

De  Gaulle  has  not  been  an  easy  man  to  deal  with  at  any 
time  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  or  not  his  opposition  to  the 
item  regarding  integration  within  NATO’s  air  defence  will 
have  lost  him  many  of  his  friends  of  former  years.  One 
even  begins  to  wonder  if  he  has  any  and,  if  so,  where  they 
are.  Playing  a  lone  wolf  within  a  weak  state,  within  a  loose 
alliance  such  as  NATO,  has  or  could  have  serious  repercus¬ 
sions  for  France.  Only  time  and  positive  results  at  any  pre¬ 
summit  meeting  will  be  able  to  tell.  It  is  difficult  to  find 
upon  what  De  Gaulle  is  basing  his  strength,  other  than  that 
of  popular  support  and  a  dream  of  things  to  come.  This, 
without  economic  benefits  to  the  French  nation  as  a  whole, 
cannot  last  for  ever.  Added  to  this,  a  year  has  passed 
without  any  effective  participation  by  the  members  of  the 
French  National  Assembly  regarding  the  government  of 
France.  A  lot  of  discussion  does  take  place  but  the  decision 
is  a  foregone  conclusion. 
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Indonesia’s  Search  for  - 
National  Identity 

JUSTUS  Af.  VAN  DER  KROEF 


A  NUMBER  of  different  press  reports  coming  recently  from 
Indonesia  reveal  a  common  underlying  development.  Pub¬ 
lications  containing  pictures  of  the  nude  or  partially  draped 
human  figure,  or  depicting  acts  of  osculation,  murder  or  rape,  or 
describing  sexual  acts,  or  incidents  which  arouse  erotic  feelings, 
or  “  unfit  jokes  harming  the  education  of  Indonesian  youth,”  or 
containing  anything  which  violates  the  “  social  and  traditional 
norms  of  the  local  {rapulace  "  are  henceforth  banned.  In  line 
with  government  policy  to  encourage  “  Indonesia's  musical  iden¬ 
tity  "  certain  forms  of  western  music  and  dance,  such  as  “  rock 
and  roll,”  the  cha  cha,  the  samba,  “  and  other  similar  dances 
considered  to  have  immoral  implications  ”  are  likewise  forbidden, 
although  western  classical  music  is  not  included  in  the  ban.  As 
from  January  1,  1%0,  all  foreign  retail  traders  are  barred  from 
operating  in  the  rural  areas  of  Indonesia  and  are  confined  to  dis¬ 
trict  or  provincial  capitals.  This  measure  is  specifically  designed 
to  curtail  the  84,000  Chinese  retail  traders  in  Indonesia  who 
have  long  dominated  the  distribution  sector  of  the  economy.  The 
measure  will  also  effect  some  1,400  Indian  and  Pakistani  traders. 
Close  supervision  is  to  be  exercised  over  private  Chinese  schools, 
so  that  students  in  these  schools  will  not  get  an  “  a-national  ” 
education.  The  use  of  Chinese  and,  to  some  limited  extent. 
Arabic  characters  in  publications  is  also  forbidden.  Chinese 
newspapers  must  henceforth  appear  in  “  Latin  script.” 

Notwithstanding  Peking's  protests,  the  banning  of  Chinese  retail 
traders  from  the  rural  areas  has  not  been  counteimanded,  al¬ 
though  it  does  now  appear  that  the  government  intends  to  pro¬ 
ceed  slowly  and  moderately  in  implementing  the  ban,  with  the 
result  that  in  some  circles  it  is  believed  that  no  effective  with¬ 
drawal  of  Chinese  interests  will  really  take  place.  The  reason 
for  this  is  the  resistance  of  the  Chinese  traders  themselves.  In 
Tjibadak,  West  Java,  it  came  to  blows,  exchanged  between 
Chinese  traders  and  Indonesian  officials  attempting  to  move  them. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  ban  will  affect  primarily  alien  Chinese 
sympathetic  to  or  formally  holding  citizenship  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic.  Indonesia  and  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Gov¬ 
ernment  on  Formosa  have  no  formal  connections,  and  businesses 
of  known  Nationalist  Chinese  have  long  since  been  placed  under 
such  strict  supervision,  that  for  practical  purposes  they  may  be 
regarded  as  having  been  “  nationalised  ”  by  the  Indonesian  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  many  if  not  most  of  their  owners  have  left  the 
country.  The  new  measures  against  the  Chinese  have  convinced 
additional  hundreds  of  them,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  a  future 
for  them  in  Indonesia.  In  the  past  few  months  the  Singapore 
press  has  repeatedly  referred  to  the  increasing  number  of  Chtne.se 
from  Indonesia  in  the  city,  on  their  way  to  China  or  to  other 
countries  on  mainland  South-east  Asia. 

The  underlying  rationale  of  all  these  new  laws  is  the  “  retool¬ 
ing  ”  philosophy  that  has  been  proclaimed  since  July  5,  1959, 
when  Indonesia  officially  returned  to  the  Constitution  of  1945 
and  parliamentary  government  for  practical  purposes  came  to 
an  end.  In  line  with  a  new  programme  of  austerity,  the  state 
bureaucracy  has  been  modified  and  reduced  somewhat  in  num¬ 
bers,  diplomatic  officials  with  foreign  wives  are  to  be  recalled, 
strict  new  measures  are  to  be  taken  to  stabilise  the  economy,  and 


a  new  spirit  of  dedication  has  been  fostered.  Austerity  and 
asceticism  are  presumably  to  go  hand  in  hand,  and  just  as  “  west¬ 
ern  ”  concepts  of  democratic  government  have  been  held  to  be 
unsuitable  for  the  Indonesian  body  politic,  so  certain  facets  of 
western  culture  are  held  to  be  offensive  to  the  Indonesian  national 
character.  To  the  student  of  social  psychology  it  is  perhaps  not 
without  interest  that,  wittingly  or  not,  this  process  tends  to 
strengthen  an  image  of  the  West  as  being  grossly  sensual,  mater¬ 
ialistic  and  excessively  individualistic. 

In  his  most  recent  independence  day  speech,  on  August  17, 
1959,  President  Sukarno  set  the  tone  of  the  new  philosophy, 
when  he  denounced  individualism  and  materialistic  self  interest 
because  they  had  allegedly  brought  the  nation  to  the  brink  of 
disaster,  and  he  .upbraided  Indonesian  youth  for  not  resisting 
“  cultural  imperialism,"  such  as  “  rock  and  roll  ”  and  other 
“  crazy  mixed  up  noises  called  music.”  Instead,  urged  Sukarno, 
the  national  culture  would  have  to  be  re-emphasised,  now  that 
Indonesia  had  also  ”  rediscovered  ”  its  revolution  and  was  about 
to  organise  its  national  existence  on  the  basis  of  its  Tjakrawati 
or  “  highest  authority,”  the  principle  of  order  and  subordination 
in  social  and  economic  development. 

A  hduse  with  three  rooms 

As  for  the  restriction  of  Chinese  economic  interests  the  new 
approach  was  described  as  early  as  May,  1959,  when  the  then 
Commerce  Minister  Rachmat  Muljomiseno  had  characterised 
the  Indonesian  economy  as  a  house  with  three  rooms.  “  In  the 
front  room  we  usually  receive  our  guests,  in  the  middle  one  we 
do  not  receive  any  guest  but  only  those  who  respect  us  and  whom 
we  respect  most.  In  the  back  room  we  never  allow  anybody 
to  enter  but  ourselves.”  “But,”  the  Minister  continued,  “as 
things  are  now  in  Indonesia  we  are  even  disturbed  in  our  back¬ 
room  by  foreign  intruders.”  The  new  emphasis  on  Indonesia’s 
national  identity  thus  also  means  a  greater  “  privacy,”  i.e.  reser¬ 
vation  for  national  enterprises,  in  the  “  backroom  ”  hinterland  of 
the  rural  economy.  The  significance  of  these  measures  not  only 
for  Indonesia,  but  for  all  of  South-east  Asia,  was  touched  upon 
by  Mr.  Lee  Kuan-Yew,  Prime  Minister  of  Singapore,  who  in  a 
recent  address  to  students  at  Nanyang  University,  referred  to  the 
anti-Chinese  retailers’  ban  in  Indonesia,  and  pleaded  for  greater 
understanding  on  the  part  of  South-East  Asian  nations  of  their 
large  Chinese  minorities. 

Few  would  quarrel  with  Indonesia’s  right  to  be  master  in  its 
own  house,  while  large  numbers  of  people  the  world  over,  in¬ 
cluding  in  the  US,  would  share  President  Sukarno’s  aversion  to 
“  rock  and  roll.”  The  question  is,  rather,  if  the  consequences  of 
recent  anti-foreign  measures  are  fully  understood,  particularly  in 
terms  of  the  existing  diversity  of  Indonesia’s  cultural  life.  The 
English  language  Djakarta  daily  Indonesian  Observer,  which  is 
usually  on  the  side  of  the  govemmenL  remarked  editorially 
(August  5,  1959)  that  “  Indonesia  seems  presently  obsessed  by 
anti-foreign  feelings  which  is  obvious  from  government  regula¬ 
tions  however,  although  “  these  regulations  can  be  interpreted 
as  efforts  to  find  our  own  identity  ...  we  would  like  to  stress 
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that  in  issuing  regulations  we  should  first  of  all  consider  the 
consequences." 

Tlie  emphasis  on  national  culture,  the  banning  of  certain 
facets  of  western  dancing  and  music  may  be  all  to  the  good. 
But  exactly  what  is  Indonesia's  national  identity?  And  is  the 
police  power  of  the  state  necessarily  the  best  instrument  to 
strengthen  the  quest  for  it?  Obvious  difficulties  present  them¬ 
selves  at  the  outset.  Does  the  new  ban  on  pictographic  material 
revealing  the  nude  or  partially  clothed  human  figure  extend  to 
statues  and  bas  reliefs  (often  in  quite  provocative  poses)  dating 
from  the  Hindu-Javanesc  period?  Does  it  extend  to  the  women 
of  Bali,  whose  partial  nudity  is  indeed  an  expression  of  their 
“  cultural  identity?  ’’  The  concept  of  the  Pantjasila  or  “  five 
pillars  ”  of  the  Indonesian  state  (including  belief  in  God,  national¬ 
ism,  democracy,  social  justice  and  humanitarianism)  has  been 
repeatedly  upheld  by  President  Sukarno  as  part-  of  Indonesia's 
national  identity.  Yet  it  is  a  stouthearted  nationalist  indeed  who 
would  deny  that  most  of  the  principles  of  Pantjasila  are  free 
from  strong  western  cultural  influences.  It  is,  for  example,  a 
moot  point  if  nationalism,  in  the  sense  of  modern  nationhood, 
would  have  developed  at  all  among  the  many  scattered  islands 
and  ethnic  groups  of  Indonesia  without  the  matrix  of  colonial 
control,  or  without  the  western  imposed  administrative  unity  of 
the  present  national  territory.  The  national  Indonesian  language, 
the  hahasa  Indonesia,  shows  it  in  its  historic  evolution,  from  its 
beginnings  as  a  Malay  dialect,  used  as  commercial  lingua  franca. 
to  its  present  national  position,  such  a  continuous  influence  of 
foreign  vocabularly  and  syntax,  that  a  systematic  weeding  out  of 
the  foreign  element,  from  Sanskrit  to  Portuguese,  Dutch  and 
American  “  slang,”  would  disastrously  truncate  the  language,  and 
destroy  its  picturesque  vitality. 


Tastes,  values,  and  aspirations 

This  is  not  to  say  that  Indonesia  is  without  a  significant  and 
unique  heritage  of  folkways,  of  arts,  literature,  religious  con¬ 
cepts,  social  values  and  even  methods  of  healing,  and  psycho¬ 
therapy.  It  is  to  say  that  this  heritage  tends  to  be  local  and 
regional  in  scope,  and  for  that  reason  can  only  be  used  with 
difficulty  in  the  construction  of  an  all-embracing  national  iden¬ 
tity.  Indeed,  those  Indonesians  who  have  been  most  concerned 
with  an  analysis  of  national  Indonesian  values  have  done  so  in 
terms  of  the  impact  of  foreign  cultural  influences  that  have 
spread  throughout  the  archipelago.  Islam,  for  example,  or 
western  civilisation  in  its  modem  industrial  phase.  Takdir 
Alisjahbana,  one  of  Indonesia’s  most  distinguished  modern  pub¬ 
licists,  has  asserted  that  “  Indonesian  history  begins  with  the 
twentieth  century,”  and  that,  in  effect,  neither  the  regional  Indo¬ 
nesian  cultures  of  the  past,  nor  the  rural  folkways  of  the  present, 
can  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  a  new  national  Indonesian 
culture.  If  one  turns  to  an  examination  of  the  modern,  educated, 
urban  Indonesian's  manner  of  existence,  it  is  indeed  difficult  to 
resist  the  conclusion  that  his  tastes,  values  and  aspirations  are 
far  closer  to  those  of  western  industrial  life  than  to  the  regional 
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or  rural  folk  styles  of  living  as  these  have  persisted  from  the 
past.  In  any  city  newspaper  the  advertisement  page  offers  an 
insight  into  the  prevalent  norms  and  values  of  the  educated  and 
politically  more  articulate  segment  of  Indonesian  society:  there 
are  the  appeals  to  latest  western  fads  in  clothing  styles,  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  newest  “  torrid  ”  romance  from  Hollywood,  notices 
of  recently  translated  books  by  western  authors,  offers  of  cars, 
jig  boring  devices,  kitchen  plastics  “  made  in  Milwaukee,  Wis¬ 
consin,”  of  a  new  ointment  designed  to  “  add  inches  ”  to  the 
female  bosom,  r.nd  so  on.  In  this  apparently  thoroughly  secular¬ 
ised  and  westernised  society  the  standard  of  approved  behaviour 
seems  to  lie  more  in  the  major  cities  of  the  West  than  in  the 
cultural  values  of  the  Indonesian  past. 

This  westernisation  process  is  a  constant  factor  in  Indonesia’s 
present  cultural  development,  and  it  is  spreading  to  even  remote 
rural  areas  of  the  archipelago,  while  rural  folk  in  their  con¬ 
tinuing  migration  to  the  cities  help  to  accelerate  it.  It  encounters 
but  one  significant  religio-cultural  competitor,  namely  Islam.  But 
Islam  itself  is  divided  in  Indonesia.  The  modem  westernised 
Indonesian  of  Reform  Islamic  convictions,  who  has  read  Marx 
and  his  Muslim  commentators,  is  often  far  removed  from  the 
rural  kiaji  or  teacher  of  the  writ,  who  knows  but  fragments  of  the 
Koran,  learned  by  heart  as  a  boy,  and  who  effortly  mixes  his 
beliefs  with  ancient  animistic  practices  in  his  social  environment, 
or  else  turns  against  these  in  a  new  spirit  of  ill  defined  orthodoxy, 
frequently  motivated  primarily  by  political  considerations.  There 
are  areas  in  Indonesia  where  the  purity  and  depth  of  Islamic 
conviction  and  practice  are  striking,  there  are  also  regions  where 
Islam  is  but  a  thin  veneer  of  ideology  and  more  ancient  reli¬ 
gious  forms  persist.  Perhaps  the  only  way  in  which  Islam  could 
become  more  uniform  in  strength  throughout  the  nation  would 
be  to  accord  it  explicit  recognition  in  the  political  constitution 
of  the  state.  And  it  is  this,  precisely,  which  President  Sukarno 
and  more  secular  minded  national  leaders  have  opposed,  though 
such  explicit  recognition  has  in  fact  been  advocated  by  im¬ 
portant  Muslim  groups  in  Indonesia.  The  net  result  has  inevit¬ 
ably  been  a  new  emphasis  on  pre-lslamic  and  pre-western  Indo¬ 
nesian  values  by  this  secular  national  leadership  now  at  the  helm 
of  the  state.  Rebounding  from  both  avowed  recognition  of  Islam 
or  of  western  influence  as  nationally  integrating  forces  in  Indo¬ 
nesian  life,  these  Indonesian  leaders,  by  their  new  emphasis  on 
Indonesia's  “  cultural  identity,”  are  really  attempting  to  place 
autochthonous  local  and  regional  cultural  elements  in  the  fore¬ 
ground. 


The  economic  realities 

But  related  to  the  fact  that  these  local  cultures  are  themselves 
in  a  condition  of  rapid  change,  there  is  the  question  of  how 
valuable — on  a  nation-wide  scale — these  elements  presently  are. 
For  example,  virtually  everywhere  in  Indonesia  the  traditions  of 
extended  family  structure,  the  world  of  clan,  sib,  and  lineage 
relations  is  declining  under  the  growing  influence  of  individual¬ 
ism.  Must  these  traditions  now  be  restored?  Much  is  made 
of  the  principle  of  gotong  royong,  the  ancient  conception  of 
mutual  assistance  and  common  work  effort  found  in  many  Indo¬ 
nesian  village  societies.  Gotong  royong.  indeed,  is  to  become  the 
national  fundament  of  socio-economic  organisation.  But  apart 
from  the  question  that  some  villages  and  regional  traditions  never 
had  such  practices,  the  problem  is  that  private  enterprise  and 
individual  work  effort  have  made  such  headway  that  in  many 
respects  competitive  capitalism  rather  than  some  vaguely  defined 
Indonesian  form  of  collectivism  is  in  keeping  with  present  econo¬ 
mic  realities.  The  time  has  come,  as  the  newspaper  Suluh  Indo¬ 
nesia  recently  noted,  to  give  a  clear  formulation  to  what  is  meant 
by  “  Indonesian  socialism.”  Without  such  a  formulation,  the  paper 
declared,  “  we  are  afraid  that  we  are  only  capable  of  talking  and 
proposing,  without  really  having  a  concrete  picture  of  the  ideas 
involved.”  If  national  identity  is  to  reflect  at  all  something  of 
the  actual  socio-economic  processes  now  at  work  in  the  country 
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then,  for  example,  the  relevance  of  hazy  concepts  of  traditional 
village  communalism  to  modern  Indonesian  life  still  remains  to 
be  demonstrated.  If  not,  then  the  emphasis  on  autochthonous 
culture  would  become  little  more  than  a  revival  of  woodcraft, 
some  ancient  musical  practices  or  folk  costumes. 

Organisational  expertise  needed 

The  new  measures  of  confinement  of  foreign  traders  in  Indo¬ 
nesia  have,  if  seen  as  attempts  to  legislate  a  national  identity  into 
existence,  the  same  somewhat  unreal  quality  as  the  ban  on  certain 
facets  of  foreign  culture.  For  on  the  one  hand  the  drastic  up¬ 
rooting  of  Chinese  retail  trade  has  already  led  to  serious  market¬ 
ing  and  distribution  problems  in  the  rural  areas,  because  Indo¬ 
nesian  entrepreneurs  and  cooperatives  frequently  lack  the  capital 
and  organisational  expertise  of  the  foreign  traders  that  they  are 
replacing.  The  rashness  of  the  anti-Chinese  measure  thus  is 
comparable  to  the  suddenness  of  the  takeover  of  Dutch  enter¬ 
prises  in  December,  I9S7,  a  measure  which  in  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  both  informed  Indonesian  and  foreign  observers 
brought  havoc  to  the  economy,  and  hastened  the  ultimate  outbreak 
of  serious  civil  disturbances  early  in  1958.  For  another  thing, 
since  December,  1949,  the  Indonesian  government  has  already  ex¬ 
tended  all  manner  of  preferments,  credits  and  special  licensing 
privileges  to  indigenous  Indonesian  businessmen  (as  opposed  to 
foreigners  or  citizens  of  foreign  descent),  including  various  re¬ 
served  commercial  opportunities.  Again,  the  experience  with  all 
these  measures  has  been  far  from  satisfactory:  special  licences 
were  sold  to  established  foreign  traders,  Indonesians  were  con¬ 
tent  to  become  mere  “  frontmen  ”  for  foreign  entrepreneurs,  and 
corruption  and  mismanagement  of  the  import-export  sector 
reached  new  heights.  Just  lately  the  government  has  given  mono¬ 
poly  import  privileges  in  such  essential  commodities  as  rice  and 
textiles  to  eight  large  trading  companies,  and  these  “  Big  Eight " 
have,  in  fact,  become  government  corporations.  But  the  efficiency 


in  importing  these  essential  goods  has  not  notably  improved. 
The  opportunity  now  being  extended  to  the  indigenous  entre¬ 
preneur  in  the  rural  areas  shows  few  signs  of  being  used,  for  the 
Indonesian  trader  has  thus  far  shown  comparatively  little  inclina¬ 
tion  to  push  into  the  rural  economy  (he  prefers  town  trade),  and 
less  painstaking  thrift  and  conunercial  acumen  than  his  Chinese 
counterpart.  Instead,  he  has  tended  to  rely  on  government  assist¬ 
ance  and  government  created  opportunities,  instead  of  sharpen¬ 
ing  his  undoubted  abilities  by  means  of  competition. 

The  nettlescme  question  of  rural  indebtedness  also  enters  into 
this  picture.  The  Chinese  retail  trader  in  Indonesia  has  long 
been  a  principal  moneylender  for  the  peasant,  indeed,  he  is,  or 
was,  the  mainstay  of  the  rural  credit  structure.  The  recent  re¬ 
moval  of  the  Chinese  is  said  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  peasant 
also,  who  will  thereby  be  relieved  of  usurious  interest  rates  on 
his  debts.  But  this  is  a  highly  questionable  argument.  In  the 
first  place  it  is  doubtful  if,  considering  the  extraordinary  difficul¬ 
ties  and  uncertainties  under  which  the  lender  must  operate,  the 
term  “  usury  ”  is  in  order  here.  But  more  important  is  the  fact 
that  with  the  recent  and  accelerating  emergence  of  a  new  in¬ 
digenous  Indonesian  landlord  class,  especially  on  Java,  the  pea¬ 
sant  these  days  is  as  often,  if  not  more  frequently,  in  debt  to  a 
fellow  native  Indonesian  as  to  a  Chinese  trader.  Finally,  in  view 
of.  the  as  yet  undeveloped  structure  of  government  rural  credit 
services,  the  private  lender  will  remain  essential  to  the  rural 
economy.  The  removal  of  the  Chinese  trader  means,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  dependency  of  the  peasant  and  landless  rural 
worker  on  the  indigenous  landlord  is  the  more  securely  rivetted. 

To  legislate  a  new  set  of  cultural  values  for  an  entire  nation 
is  as  hazardous  as  to  decree  a  new  economic  structure.  In  for¬ 
mulating  Indonesia’s  national  identity  the  greater  wisdom  may 
well  lie  in  providing,  first,  those  technical  but  highly  essential 
foundations  of  public  administrative  efficiency,  fiscal  equity, 
monetary  stability  and  heightened  economic  productivity,  leaving 
the  drawing  of  the  contours  of  national  culture  to  the  free  human 
spirit. 
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U.S.  PROBE  IN  INDONESIA 


ON  August  15,  1958,  exactly  two  days  before  Indonesia’s 
17th  anniversary  of  the  Proclamation  of  Independence, 
two  flying  box-cars  of  the  US  Army  Transport  Com¬ 
mand  unloaded  small  arms  for  the  Indonesian  Army  at 
Djakarta’s  Kemajoran  airport. 

The  event  marked  the  ofliciai  reversal  of  US  policy  in  In¬ 
donesia  which  thus  far  aimed  at  supporting  the  rebel  move¬ 
ments  in  both  Sumatra  and  the  Northern  Celebes  and  adjoin¬ 
ing  groups  of  islands.  President  Sukarno  ceased  to  be  “  a 
Communist  ”  in  American  eyes  and  since  then  relations  have 
greatly  improved  between  the  two  countries.  Much  tribute 
for  this  is  due  to  the  affable  US  ambassador  in  Djakarta,  Mr. 
Howard  Jones. 

Fears,  some  of  which  already  circumstantiated  by  events, 
now  exist  that  relations  between  the  two  countries  may  once 
again  deteriorate  from  the  improving  path.  Observers,  both 
Indonesian  and  foreign,  think  that  Americans  are  “  over¬ 
doing  things  ”  and  that  their  policy  in  Indonesia,  predomin¬ 
antly  governed  by  military  considerations,  is  bound  to  irk 
the  historically  suspicious  and  profoundly  neutralist  Indo¬ 
nesians. 

Contradictory  as  it  may  appear,  the  negative  aspects  of 
American  policy  are  symbolically  linked  with  the  three  flying 
box-cars,  for  they  also  unloaded  six  US  Army  officers,  four 
of  whom  where  of  senior  rank. 

They  were  said  to  be  “  technicians  ”  who  would  teach  In¬ 
donesians  the  use  of  the  small  arms — something  that  frankly 
was  not  needed.  Silently,  many  Indonesians  drew  their  own 
conclusions;  Had  not  Indonesia  previously  received  more 
important  and  more  complicated  equipment — including  Mig 
17-A,  radar-equipped  jet  fighters  and  Ilyushin  28  jet  bombers? 
Yet,  the  dozen  or  so  Czech  civilian  ground  crews  and  en¬ 
gineers,  whom  the  Indonesians  had  specifically  requested, 
were  already  gone.  They  had  been  unassuming  and  sober 
and  had  left  a  very  good  impression  on  Indonesians. 

The  six  American  officers  whose  number  has  since  mysteri¬ 
ously  but  sizeably  swollen,  form  now  the  USMILTAG — the 
United  States  Military  Technical  Advisory  Group — and  it  has 
also  developed  an  Air  and  a  Naval  Branch.  The  word  “  Tech¬ 
nical  ”  has  been  added  in  an  attempt  to  differentiate  this  mis¬ 
sion  from  MAG  (Military  Advisory  Group)  stationed  in 
SEATO  countries.  But  Indonesians  strongly  believe  that  this 
“  Trojan  Horse  ”  is  in  their  country  to  push  them  into 
SEATO. 

Marshal  Surjadarma,  the  oldest  of  the  three  chiefs  of  staff 
and  head  of  Indonesia’s  modern  air  force  has  steadfastly 
refused  to  receive  members  of  the  MILTAG.  His  point  is 
that  there  is  “  no  government-to-govemment  ”  agreement  for 
this  mission  to  be  in  Indonesia  where  it  introduced  itself 
“  illegally.”  Even  General  Nasution,  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff 
and  Minister  of  Defence  and  Security — Indonesia’s  “  strong 
man  ” — who  at  the  beginning  closed  his  eyes  to  the  “  tech¬ 
nicians  ”  occasionally  now  feels  embarrassed,  and  recently 
refused  landing  permits  for  no  less  than  thirteen  US  officers. 

To  American  eyes,  Surjadarma — ^at  most,  a  kind  of  left- 
wing  French  Republican — is  a  “  Communist.”  It  is  not 
astonishing,  therefore,  that  a  proposal  emanated  from  the  Air 
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Group  of  MILTAG,  for  General  Nasution  to  build  “an  air 
wing  ”  for  the  Army.  Elaborated  plans  were  presented  to 
Chief  Minister  Djuanda — then  Premier  and  Minister  of  De¬ 
fence — who  turned  them  down  on  grounds  that  Indonesia 
lacked  money  and  was  not  going  to  build  a  second  air  force. 

There  is  also  what  Indonesians  refer  to  as  “The  Penta¬ 
gon’s  Cook  Agency.”  Some  450  Indonesian  Army  officers, 
mostly  of  junior  ranks,  have  already  gone  to  the  USA  for 
various  trainings  of  various  lengths.  This  does  not  include 
32  others  who  have  been  invited  to  attend  “  Special  Intelli¬ 
gence  and  Counter-Intelligence  ”  courses  in  Hawaii.  Another 
8  will  follow  soon.  All  expenses  are  paid  by  America  and 
Indonesians  have  no  objections  to  their  officers  learning  as 
much  as  possible,  anywhere.  But  it  has  quickly  become 
apparent  that  in  return,  the  US  expects  these  officers  to 
espouse  her  cause.  What  puzzles  the  Americans,  which  is 
otherwise  so  simple  to  understand,  is  that  after  their  return 
from  the  US,  many  an  officer  feels  obliged  to  demonstrate 
that  he  has  not  been  sold  to  the  dollar. 

There  are  also  cases  of  young  air  force  officers  who  have 
been  unofficially  approached  by  “  quiet  Americans  ”  and  told 
of  the  beauties  of  a  sojourn  in  America.  But  discipline  is 
good  in  the  AURI,  the  Indonesian  Air  Force. 

The  US  have  attributed  great  importance  to  their  war¬ 
ships  visiting  Indonesia,  but  newly  born  Asian  nations  have 
a  justified  dislike  of  the  “  show  of  the  flag.”  Only  a  year 
ago  Djakarta  loudly  protested  against  the  arrival  of  some 
units  of  the  US  7th  Fleet  in  Singapore  for  fear  that  Marines 
would  be  landed  in  Sumatra — and  the  rebels  helped — “  under 
the  pretext  ”  of  protecting  US  citizens  and  oil  installations 
in  that  island. 

Notwithstanding  such  arguments,  and  following  much  pres¬ 
sure  on  General  Nasution,  the  Saint  Paul,  flying  the  standard 
of  the  Commander  of  the  7th  Fleet,  Vice  Admiral  Kivette, 
entered  at  last  Djakarta  harbour.  Soon  a  cry  of  indignation 
went  all  over  Indonesia  when  it  became  known  that  the 
Association  of  American  Women  in  Djakarta  had  issued 
invitations  to  young  Indonesian  girls  to  “  a  party  to  entertain 
officers  and  men  of  the  7th  Fleet.” 

The  invitations  were  hastily  withdrawn  and  Vice-Admiral 
Kivette  paid  a  visit  to  Djakarta’s  new  Kebajoran  mosque. 
Ambassador  Jones  stated  that  this  was  “  the  work  of  those 
who  want  to  harm  good  relations  between  our  two  coun¬ 
tries  ”  obviously  ignoring  that  the  formal  protest  at  the 
invitations  came  from  the  Youth-Military  Cooperation  Body, 
controlled  by  General  Nasution  himself. 

Indonesians  are  satisfied  that  Britain  would  prefer  to  help 
Indonesia  to  reinforce  her  policy  of  non-alignment.  British 
diplomats  in  Djakarta  are  most  likely  to  air  this  view  after 
one  or  two  drinks  at  a  cocktail  party.  But,  otherwise  there 
are  no  indications  that  they  are  trying  to  persuade  their 
American  colleagues  of  the  folly  of  trying  to  force  Indo¬ 
nesia  into  the  SEATO.  They  consider  Indonesia  as  an 
American  preserve  and  do  not  wish  to  displease  the  gods 
of  the  Pentagon.  The  result  is  that  Britain  acts  as  a  most 
reluctant  second  lieutenant  to  the  US  — neither  an  intelli¬ 
gent,  nor  a  glorious  role. 
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CONVENTIONAL  ROUTE  TO  TOKYO 


ETHEL  MANNIN 

Not  so  long  ago  when  you  flew  to  the  Far  East  anyone  in¬ 
terested  merely  inquired  what  air-line  you  used,  for  there 
was  very  little  difference  as  to  route;  you  might  touch  down  at 
Manila  instead  of  Hong  Kong,  Colombo  instead  of  Bombay,  but 
the  direction  was  the  same — you  flew  out  over  Cyprus,  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf,  the  Indian  Ocean,  and,  if  you  were  going  far  enough, 
the  China  Sea  and  the  Pacific.  But  all  that  now  is  old-fashioned 
stuff.  Now  you  are  asked  if  you  came  by  the  Polar  Route,  first 
stop  Alaska,  next  stop  your  destination;  and  if  you  say  No,  you 
came  by  India,  or  Ceylon,  you  evoke  the  disappointed,  “  Oh, 
the  conventional  route!  ”  and  it  is  clear  from  the  tone  that  your 
stock  as  a  traveller  has  fallen. 

So  be  it;  my  stock  is  low.  I  flew  to  Tokyo  by  the  conven¬ 
tional  route,  via  Dusseldorf,  Zurich,  Cairo,  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
Bangkok  and  Hong  Kong;  tourist  class,  by  Air  India  International. 
“  Why  did  you  fly  Air  India?  ” 

I  was  asked  that,  too.  But  I  happen  to  like  Irdian  hospitality, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  I  can  have  an  excellent  choice  of  food 
including  vegetarian  dishes  if  I  so  wish. 

At  Dusseldorf  a  party  of  young  Germans  came  aboard,  full 
of  beer  and  very  noisy.  They  were  going  to  work  in  a  steel 
factory  in  Calcutta.  “  India  needs  technicians,”  the  steward  ex¬ 
plained.  The  technicians  proceeded  to  get  noisier  still  bn  bottles 
of  wine. 

We  reached  Cairo  in  the  cold  and  dark  of  early  morning.  The 
shabby  airport  with  its  peeling  plaster,  broken  stucco  and  general 
air  of  neglect  was  a  come-down  after  the  European  elegance  of 
Zurich  and  Dusseldorf,  with  their  plants  and  flowers  and  stream¬ 
lined  furnishings.  We  were  conducted  up  some  stone  stairs  into 
a  restaurant  almost  blindingly  whitely  lit  with  strip-lighting  and 
depressed-looking  Arabs  wearing  red  fezes,  and  long  white  coats 
down  to  their  feet,  morosely  served  us  with  lemonade,  atrocious 
coffee  and  dreary  biscuits.  An  English  business-man  sitting  at 
the  same  table  wryly  observed :  “  The  trash  begins  here !  ”  He 
had  been  everywhere,  it  seemed,  and  nothing  impressed  him  any 
more — except  the  degree  of  squalor  the  further  you  got  away  from 
Europe.  His  contempt  for  non-European  human  nature  appeared 
to  be  boundless. 

“  It  seems  a  pity,”  I  rashly  said,  “  to  be  in  Cairo  and  see  nothing 
of  the  Pyramids  or  the  Sphinx — not  even  from  the  air!  ” 

“  They’re  nothing,”  he  said,  impatiently. 

Conversation,  with  nothing  to  thrive  on,  lapsed;  it  was  a  relief 
when  we  received  the  summons  to  return  to  the  'plane. 

The  desert  was  below  us  for  hours  after  that,  and  it  was  hot, 
cooling  a  little  as  we  headed  out  over  the  Persian  Gulf.  Be¬ 
tween  reading  and  sleeping  and  eating  the  nine  hours  between 
Cairo  and  Bombay  passed  and  somehow,  suddenly,  it  was  India, 
and  stepping  out  of  the  ’plane  there  was  the  shock  of  surprise 
that  one  had  forgotten  it  could  be  as  hot  as  that,  that  there 
could  be  that  kind  of  heat.  The  handrail  of  the  steps  leading 
down  from,  the  ’plane  was  burning  to  the  touch.  Ah,  the  East, 
the  East!  This  was  the  sun  in  splendour,  and  one’s  shadow 
no  more  than  a  swirl  round  one’s  feet.  Japan  is  as  far  East  as 
you  can  go  in  the  Far  East,  but  it  does  not  feel  like  the  East, 
because  the  East  is  more  than  a  matter  of  latitude;  it  is  a  con¬ 
dition. 

We  were  parked  in  an  air-conditioned  lounge  and  given  cold 
drinks  and  rich  cakes,  and  there  were  women  in  brightly  coloured 
silk  saris,  and  all  India  was  in  the  heavy  scent  of  the  jasmine  in 
their  hair. 

Back  in  the  ’plane  we  were  served  with  iced  towels,  which 
helped  to  make  the  heat  of  the  cabin  tolerable  until  we  were  air¬ 
borne  and  could  breathe  again.  Then  on  again  across  the  burn¬ 
ing  red  plain  of  India  to  Calcutta  which  I  had  only  known  in  a 
sweltering  heat  but  which  at  midnight  offered  only  a  soft  warmth. 


and  a  light  wind  by  which  to  breathe.  The  stars  seemed  thick 
and  close.  Beautiful,  then,  to  sit  out  of  doors  drinking  an  iced 
drink  and  be  free  for  an  hour  of  the  noise  and  vibration  of  the 
’plane.  If  only  one  need  not  get  back  into  the  monster!  If 
only  the  journey  ended  there,  in  India  . . . 

But  there  was  another  eighteen  hours  or  more  of  it  yet,  and 
we  flew  on  through  the  night  to  meet  the  sunrise  at  Bangkok  .  .  . 
which  is  confusing,  for  surely  it  was  only  a  few  hours  ago  that 
it  was  sunrise  somewhere  else?  But  that  was  in  another  day; 
only  on  these  long-distance  flights  with  continually  putting  the 
watches  forward  one  loses  all  count  of  time,  reaching  tomorrow 
before  having  finished  with  today.  Two  sunrises  for  the  price 
of  one,”  the  disenchanted  Englishman  at  Cairo,  bored  to  death 
with  the  whole  business,  had  called  it. 

Bangkok  airport  was  gay  with  flowering  oleanders.  The  air 
line’s  representative  introduced  me  to  a  Siamese  girl  called  Valaya. 
She  had  a  waist  so  small  you  could  span  it  with  your  two  hands. 
She  had  been  in  England  for  a  year  and  spoke  good  English. 
Over  a  cup  of  coffee  she  told  me  she  was  proud  of  her  country 
because  it  had  never  been  ruled  by  another  country,  ft  was 
7  hailand,  the  “  free  country.” 

“  But  now  you  are  tied  up  with  America,”  I  said,  ruthlessly. 

‘‘  For  defence  purposes  only.” 

Ah,  that  sacred  phrase!  Sooner  or  later  to  every  nation  its 
horror-bomb,  strictly  for  defence  purposes  .  .  .  But  the  tropical 
morning  was  brilliant  and  beautiful  and  polemics  seemed  out 
of  place;  we  switched  to  lighter  matters  and  got  ourselves  photo¬ 
graphed  together  with  a  background  of  flowering  oleanders. 

Back  in  the  plane  we  were  served  with  iced  towels  again,  and 
the  dense  forests  and  jungles  were  there  beneath  us,  the 
contours  of  the  peninsula  delineated  very  clearly  in  an  incredibly 
blue  sea.  Soon  we  were  over  the  China  Sea,  fifty  miles  off  the 
mainland  of  the  People’s  Republic. 

There  was  someone  on  board  who  was  intensely  interested  as 
we  flew  up  the  China  Sea.  He  was  a  tallish  middle-aged  man 
of  whose  nationality  it  was  difficult  to  be  sure,  except  that  he 
was  Asian;  he  and  I  were  by  then  the  oldest  inhabitants  on  the 
'plane,  the  only  passengers  left  from  Europe. 

The  approach  to  Hong  Kong  by  air  is  impressive,  with  its 
numerous  off-shore  islands,  and  then  range  upon  range  of  moun¬ 
tains.  Closer  in  there  are  oil-tanks  and  hideous  skyscraper 
buildings,  tail  narrow  blocks  of  flats,  and  dense  huddles  of  houses 
with  corrugated  iron  roofs  smothering  the  hillsides.  We  came 
down  on  to  what  from  the  air  seemed  nothing  but  a  narrow 
runway  with  water  at  either  side,  and  the  first  impression  of 
Hong  Kong  was  of  mountains  and  blue  water  and  flying  flags 
and  bright  sunshine.  Then  the  Chinese  faces,  and  slender  girls 
in  straight  narrow  dresses  slit  excitingly  half  way  up  the  thighs  .  .  . 

From  Hong  Kong  it  is  only  six  hours  to  Tokyo.  On  the  last 
lap  the  tall  grey  man  became  increasingly  restless,  moving  from 
side  to  side  of  the  ’plane  and  looking  out  of  the  windows.  He 
smiled  a  little  and  had  an  air  of  eager  happiness.  I  had  begun 
to  think  he  might  be  Japanese,  but  if  that  were  so  why  so  much 
excitement  over  approaching  his  own  country,  I  wondered. 

It  was  dark  when  we  came  in  over  Tokyo,  so  that  all  one  saw 
of  it  was  a  pattern  of  lights.  My  heart  quickened  painfully. 
I  had  resolved  to  go  to  Japan;  this  was  it.  In  a  few  minutes 
now  this  vibrating  monster  of  a  machine  which  had  been  my 
home  for  two  nights  and  nearly  two  days  would  come  to  rest 
on  Japanese  soil.  Arriving  in  a  new  country  is  like  getting  out 
of  bed  in  the  morning;  once  you  have  put  foot  to  ground  you 
are  committed;  you  must  begin  to  cope.  You  might,  cravenly, 
scramble  back  into  bed  again,  unable  to  face  the  day,  but  there 
is  no  scrambling  back  into  the  ’plane  . .  . 

Continued  on  page  23 
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KERALA  AND  ITS  PEOPLE 

Y.  KRISHNAN 


Kerala,  meaning  the  land  of  coconut,  is  a  very  apt 
name  for  that  part  of  India.  While  there  may  be  coco¬ 
nut  plantations  in  other  coastal  regions  of  the  country, 
there  is  an  overwhelming  profusion  of  coconuts  in  Kerala, 
which  is  unique  in  many  other  respects.  It  has  a  lush,  green 
country-.side  and  beautiful  backwaters  dotted  with  palm 
fronds  which  stand  out  in  marked  contrast  with  the  arid  tracts 
of  Madras.  The  social  organisation  of  the  people  marks 
them  out  as  distinct  from  the  rest  of  India.  Excepting  the 
Himalayan  regions  and  Kerala,  the  whole  of  India  adheres 
to  the  patriarchal  system.  In  Kerala,  on  the  other  hand, 
matriarchy  prevails  and  provides  for  the  inheritance  through 
the  sister’s  children.  In  consequence  women  in  Kerala  have 
always  enjoyed  an  unique  status  in  society.  Likewise  a  some¬ 
what  peculiar  loose  caste  system  has  prevailed  in  this  State. 
Of  the  traditional  castes,  only  two  are  repre.sented,  namely 
the  Brahmins  and  Kshatriyas.  The  Nairs,  the  Ezahavas  and 
the  Theeyas  form  a  nondescript  caste  above  the  Panchamas 
or  untouchables.  The  Brahmins  and  Kshatriyas  are  allowed 
to  contract  Anuloma  marriages,  i.e.  they  can  marry  outside 
and  below  their  castes.  These  marriages  are  not  a  sacrament 
as  in  the  rest  of  Hindu  society,  but  a  loose  relationship — 
Sambandham — recognised  by  the  society.  The  offspring  of 
such  marriages  take  the  name  from  the  family  of  their 
mother.  It  is  they  who  constitute  the  Nair  community— a 
substantial,  educated  and  virile  class.  Pratiloma  marriages — 
Brahmin  and  Kshatriya  females  marrying  below  their  castes 
are,  however,  taboo. 

The  Brahmins,  the  Namboodiris  as  they  are  called,  are  a 
unique  class  in  Kerala,  quite  different  from  the  Brahmins 
jn  the  rest  of  India.  In  fact  they  do  not  consider  the  latter 
as  Brahmins  at  all.  They  have  their  peculiar  recitations  of 
the  Vedas  and  wear  the  tuft  of  hair  on  their  forehead.  They, 
however,  follow  the  Makkatayam  (patrilineal)  system  of  in¬ 
heritance  and  observed  till  recently,  the  rule  of  primogeni¬ 
ture.  Legend  ascribes  their  descent  from  Parsuama,  the  Brah¬ 
min  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  who  migrated  to  the  South  after 
exterminating  the  Kshatriyas  and  founded  Kerala. 

Christianity  indigenous 

Christians  also  form  an  important  and  an  ancient  element 
in  the  population  of  Kerala.  In  fact,  Christianity  is  indigen¬ 
ous  to  this  State.  The  Syrian  Christian  Church  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  Apostles,  and  is 
older  than  Christianity  in  Europe.  The  Kerala  Christians  put 
on  the  local  dress  and  use  the  local  language  unlike  the  Chris¬ 
tians  in  other  parts  of  India  in  whose  case  the  western  in¬ 
fluence  is  unmistakable.  Some  of  the  ancient  Christian  fami¬ 
lies  follow  the  orthodox  Hindu  rituals  in  their  marriages, 
wear  the  sacred  thread  and  are  vegetarians  and  observe  the 
caste  system.  Quite  a  number  of  them  were  converts  from 
the  higher  castes  in  the  Hindu  Society.  The  Christians  are 
economically  the  most  prosperous  community,  being  the  lead¬ 
ers  of  trade  and  industry  and  owners  of  plantations.  The 
Syrian  Christians  can  claim  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
eminent  men  in  the  country. 

Conscious  of  their  political  importance  in  a  democracy 


because  of  their  numbers,  the  backward  classes,  viz.  the 
Ezahavas  and  the  Theeyas,  are  no  longer  socially  submissive 
and  prepared  to  accept  automatically  the  Nair  as  their 
superior  as  in  the  past.  Inevitably  this  has  produced  certain 
social  tension  between  the  communities.  There  had  always 
been  a  certain  amount  of  conflict  between  the  economically 
powerful  Christian  and  the  administratively  dominant  Nair 
which  has  been  accentuated  by  the  loss  of  the  superior  poli¬ 
tical  position  the  latter  had  enjoyed.  Thus  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  in  communal  consciousness  in  recent  years. 

Kerala  is  the  only  State  in  India  where  the  Muslim  League 
is  still  strong,  though  it  had  disintegrated  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  after  the  Partition.  The  Muslims,  especially  the 
fanatical  Mopalas,  partly  of  Arab  extraction,  on  the  Malabar 
Coast  form  a  substantial  portion  of  the  population.  Recent 
political  events  in  Kerala  have  tended  to  strengthen  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Muslims.  The  slender  majority  of  the  Commun¬ 
ists  in  the  Legislature  and  the  intense  keenness  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  parties  to  oust  the  former  from  office  had  led  to  the 
Muslims  being  wooed  both  by  the  Communists,  and  the  Con¬ 
gress,  the  P.S.P.  and  other  parties.  The  Muslims  have  been 
adroitly  exploiting  their  position  by  running  with  the  hare 
and  hunting  with  the  hound. 

Loose  social  organisation 

Numerous  foreign  peoples  have  come  to  Kerala  either  in 
pursuit  of  commerce  or  of  religion.  Besides  the  Syrian 
Christians  already  mentioned,  some  of  the  old  Jewish  fami¬ 
lies  claiming  descent  from  pure  Hebrews  are  settled  in  Cochiij. 
The  Arabs,  Portuguese  and  Dutch  also  had  intimate  com¬ 
mercial  and  political  relations  with  Malabar.  The  loose  social 
organisation  among  the  Malayalis  has  facilitated  the  assimi¬ 
lation  of  foreign  elements.  Incidentally  this  mixing  of  races 
also  perhaps  explains  the  keen  intellect  of  their  men  and  the 
bewitching  looks  of  their  women. 

In  the  realm  of  art  Kerala  has  made  an  unique  contribution 
in  the  form  of  Kathakali — a  pantomime  dance— drama.  Along 
with  Kathak,  Bharatanatayam  and  Manipuri,  it  ranks  as  one 
of  the  four  major  dance  systems  of  India  and  depicts  stories 
from  the  epics  of  the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahabharata. 

Linguistically,  Malayalam,  the  language  of  Kerala,  is  a 
Dravidian  language  and  closely  related  to  Tamil. 

Kerala  is  the  most  literate  region  in  the  country,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  literacy  being  as  high  as  42.  This  high  literacy 
is  coupled  with  the  highest  density  of  population.  A  fast 
growing  population  with  little  industrial  development  has 
made  the  struggle  for  existence  very  grim.  That  sends  the 
Malayalees,  as  the  people  of  Kerala  are  called,  looking  for 
employment  all  over  India. 

High  literacy  and  comparative  lack  of  gainful  employment 
has  encouraged  the  growth  of  a  large  number  of  vernacular 
newspapers  and  given  them  an  influence  far  in  excess  of  that 
justified  by  the  quality  and  veracity  of  their  contents.  They 
flourish  on  cheap,  malicious  political  and  personal  gossip 
and  are  extraordinarily  adept  in  spinning  out  yams  which 
appear  credible  to  their  readers. 
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In  fact  it  will  not  be  wrong  to  say  that  a  sizable  portion 
of  the  population  practice  four  main  occupations  which  also 
constitute  the  main  weakness  of  the  body-politic  of  the  Mala- 
yalees,  viz.  producing  children,  organising  trade  unions,  or¬ 
ganising  co-operatives  and  running  newspapers. 

The  advent  of  democracy  has  only  served  to  intensify  the 
practicising  of  the  last  three  mentioned  professions  which 
have  received  immense  encouragement  from  the  acute  com¬ 
petition  for  power  between  different  political  parties  after 
the  last  general  elections,  lack  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
party  in  power  to  put  down  indiscipline  and  anxiety  to  win 
cheap  popularity. 

Communists  in  control 

Kerala  is  the  first  State  in  India  which  returned  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  to  office  in  1957,  a  party  different  from  the 
ruling  party  at  the  Centre  and  in  the  rest  of  the  13  States. 
This  was,  to  a  certain  extent,  an  incident  of  the  States  Re¬ 
organisation  which  added  Malabar,  a  predominantly  Com¬ 
munist  stronghold,  to  Travancore-Cochin.  It  thus  opened  the 
possibility  of  a  maturer  growth  of  the  federal  structure.  For 
the  first  time  the  Communist  Party  pledged  itself  to  work 
within  the  Constitution  and  to  follow  peaceful  means  in  pur¬ 
suing  its  objectives.  For  the  first  time  also  the  Communist 
rule  brought  ministerial  stability  to  an  area  which  had 
acquired  the  notoriety  of  France  for  its  shortlived  ministeries 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  the  oroportional  system  of  re¬ 
presentation.  In  spite  of  its  slender  majority  in  the  Legisla¬ 
ture,  along  with  the  Congress  ruling  party  in  Madras,  it  was 
the  only  party  in  power  which  did  not  suffer  from  party  dis¬ 
sensions  and  defactions.  Though  it  ruled  longer  than  any 
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other  party  before,  it  was  dismissed  from  office  in  July  last 
by  the  President  on  the  grounds  of  the  “  mass  upsurge  ”  in 
Kerala  against  the  Communist  rule  and  the  inability  of  the 
party  to  function  in  consonance  with  the  spirit  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Paradoxically  a  people  who  had  returned  to  power 
a  F>arty  only  2  years  earlier  were  trying  to  dislodge  it  and 
agitating  for  its  dismissal. 

The  -Malayalee,  especially  belonging  to  the  area  formerly 
known  as  Travancore,  has  no  deep  attachments  or  loyalties. 
He  is  essentially  self-centred.  He  is  ready  to  demand  and 
agitate  for  his  rights,  but  quick  to  forget  what  has  been 
granted.  His  supremely  individualistic  outlook  may  be  due 
to  partly  the  peculiar  legal  system  prevalent  in  Kerala  under 
which  paternity  is  unknown  or  plays  no  part,  large  sized 
families  which  tend  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  family  affections 
and  partly  because  of  the  high  degree  of  literacy  and  intel¬ 
ligence.  In  the  pursuit  of  his  interests  ethical  niceties  do  not 
trouble  his  conscience.  A  politician  expressed  this  attitude 
very  precisely  when  defending  the  frequent  changes  in  his 
party  affiliations,  he  said:  “Political  parties  are  like  buses. 
So  long  as  their  destination  is  the  same,  it  does  not  matter 
which  bus  one  takes  at  a  particular  time.”  That  attitude  ex¬ 
plains  largely  the  success  of  the  Communists  in  the  General 
Elections  of  1957  and  also  their  failure  to  evoke  active  sup¬ 
port  among  classes  who  had  been  the  chief  beneficiaries  of 
their  rule,  viz.  Ezahavas,  the  teachers  in  private  schools  and 
the  industrial  labour,  in  the  recent  agitation  against  their 
Government.  It  would  also  not  be  wrong  to  aver  that 
despite  the  fact  that  Kerala  was  the  first  State  which  was 
under  the  Conrununist  rule,  there  are  hardly  any  Communists 
in  Kerala.  Such  an  attitude  of  the  electorate  makes  the 
prospects  of  any' political  party  at  the  polls  uncertain. 
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Having  seen  and  heard  at  first-hand  something  of  Indo¬ 
nesian  economic  and  political  problems  and  of  Indo¬ 
nesian  determination  on  West  Irian,  the  Australian 
Prime  Minister,  Mr.  R.  G.  Menzies;  will  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  this  year  of  translating  his  newly-acquired  knowledge 
into  useful  action.  Whether  he  and  his  Government,  now 
in  office  for  ten  years,  will  take  the  opportunity  may  be  dis¬ 
closed  when  President  Sukarno  makes  his  promised  visit  to 
Australia,  probably  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 

It  was  not  possible  for  Mr.  Menzies  to  do  anything  during 
his  actual  visit  in  December  except  listen  and  learn,  and  ex¬ 
press,  in  his  effective  manner,  the  Australian  desire  to  be 
friendly  with  Indonesia  and  to  give  some  assistance  in  solving 
problems.  In  addition  to  a  decade  of  declarations  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  Dutch,  Mr.  Menzies  had  left  behind  him  a  record¬ 
ing  which  was  played  at  a  Liberal  Party  gathering  in  Sydney 
before  his  return  to  Australia.  This  declared  once  more 
that  “  we  recognise  Dutch  sovereignty  in  West  New  Guinea, 
and  on  this  matter  we  have  agreed  to  disagree  with  the  Indo¬ 
nesian  administration.”  It  reaffirmed  Australian  support  for 
a  reference  of  the  dispute  to  the  International  Court  at  The 
Hague,  and  recognised  ”  the  right  of  the  Dutch  to  conduct 
negotiations  with  Indonesia  so  long  as  they  are  not  con¬ 
ducted  under  force  or  duress.” 

Quite  obviously,  with  this  and  other  commitments,  Mr. 
Menzies  was  unable  to  yield  any  ground  in  his  discussions 
in  Djakarta  concerning  West  Irian.  He  secured  a  somewhat 
unnecessary  repetition  of  the  Subandrio  promise  that  Indo¬ 
nesia  would  not  use  force  to  regain  the  territory,  but  as  this 
is  written  there  is  no  indication  whether  he  offered  his  good 
offices  in  promoting  the  peaceful  negotiations  with  the  Dutch 
which  the  Indonesians  have  been  seeking  on  and  off  for 
years  through  the  United  Nations,  and  which  the  Dutch  have 
obstinately  refused.  Neither  is  it  known  whether  the  Indo¬ 
nesians  convinced  him  of  the  validity  of  their  objections  to 
the  International  Court — a  body  which  now  includes  Sir 
Percy  Spender,  who  when  Australian  representative  at  UN 
was  a  vehement  objector  to  the  Indonesian  claim. 

On  the  other  hand,  messages  published  in  Australia  sug¬ 
gest  that  the  repeated  fears  Australia  has  expressed  of  a 
Communist  “  take-over  ”  in  Indonesia  (and,  therefore,  in  an 
Indonesian -controlled  West  Irian)  are  not  justified  by  the 
position  in  the  Republic — a  position  strengthened  by  the  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  Indonesian  Communists  by  China’s  moves  on 
the  Indian  frontier  and  by  the  firm  Sukarno  stand  against 
the  “  overseas  ”  Chinese  in  Indonesia  at  present.  Mr.  Menzies 
may  well  have  been  impressed  by  all  this,  as  well  as  by  the 
personality  of  the  President,  and  the  emphasis  of  the  Indo¬ 
nesians  that,  strategically,  Indonesia  in  its  present  area  is  of 


far  greater  importance  to  Australia  than  the  whole  island  of  ( 
New  Guinea,  however  controlled.  r 

The  outcome  may  be  some  new  approach  by  Australia  in 
the  coming  year,  designed  to  save  the  “  face  ”  of  all  parties. 

The  Australian  view,  of  course,  is  being  conditioned  by 
what  the  Indonesians,  on  the  eve  of  the  Menzies  visit,  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “  the  common  enemy  to  the  North.”  China  is 
the  enigma  for  both  nations,  as  for  others,  and  the  expected  ( 

decision  to  permit  Indonesian  army  officers  to  train  in  Aus-  ( 

Iralia  (a  reversal  of  the  earlier  decision  that  public  opinion 
in  both  countries  would  dislike  the  idea)  is  a  part  of  the  re¬ 
action.  Another  is  the  announced  three -year  Australian  de¬ 
fence  programme  which  involves  some  drastic  revisions  of 
earlier  policy. 

Mr.  Menzies  told  the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Asso¬ 
ciation  conference  in  Canberra  early  in  November  that  the 
politician,  the  chosen  man  of  his  country,”  must  control 
what  was  to  be  done  about  defence  and  where  it  was  to  be 
done.  This  is  the  basis  of  the  programme. 

National  service  training  is  being  abandoned,  the  army 
will  become  a  well-trained  (and  jungle-trained)  force  of  volun¬ 
teers  with  considerable  mobility,  able  to  move  overseas  with 
celerity,  and  the  reduced  navy  will  be  concentrated  on  anti¬ 
submarine  tasks.  The  air  force  is  left  “  in  the  air  ”  for  the 
time  being  until  a  decision  is  made  on  the  type  of  fighter 
aircraft  to  be  bought,  but  this  should  not  impair  fulfilment 
of  the  plans. 

A  crucial  factor,  incidentally,  is  the  desire  of  the  Malayan 
Government  to  retain  Australian  troops  in  Malaya  as  “a 
source  of  comfort  ”  (the  Tengku’s  words),  although  the  Mala¬ 
yan  people  have  been  sufficiently  influenced  by  both  India 
and  Indonesia  to  make  it  unlikely  that  Malaya  will  contem¬ 
plate  joining  SEATO.  All  Australian  defence  plans  are  still 
tied  to  SEATO  and  ANZUS  strategy. 

The  Australian  stand  on  both  West  Irian  and  on  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  half  of  New  Guinea  appears  to  be,  officially,  that 
eventually  the  peoples  of  both  areas  should  be  permitted  to 
decide  their  own  future.  In  normal  circumstances,  this  might 
be  accepted  as  just  and  logical,  but  in  the  face  of  current 
Asian  pressures  the  presumably  long  delay  before  such  a 
decision  wouuld  be  practicable  makes  the  idea  of  dubious 
value.  In  ten  years,  long  before  the  indigenous  people  will 
be  capable  of  knowing  what  they  want,  and  why,  the  hold 
of  Australia  and  Holland  on  the  island  may  well  be  pre¬ 
carious,  to  say  the  least. 

Even  the  Australian  Minister  for  Territories,  Mr.  P.  Has- 
liick,  admitted  recently  that  “  the  pressures  against  us  in  New 
Guinea  are  becoming  more  urgent  every  year.” 

He  explained  that  there  was  “  international  pressure,”  but 
said  that  the  more  important  pressure  came  from  the  eager- 
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ness  of  the  native  people  inside  the  Territory,  who  had  been 
disturbed  by  war  and  economic  development.  “  We  are  just 
silly,”  he  said,  “  if  we  think  we  can  keep  New  Guinea  in 
colonial  status  forever.  I  would  not  like  to  predict  what 
the  (international)  situation  will  be  when  the  New  Guinea 
people  decide  on  their  future,  and  I  would  not  like  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  decision,  either.  It  is  unreal  to  set  a  timetable  for 
the  advancement  of  these  people.  Social  change  in  the 
Territory  has  to  take  place  side  by  side  with  economic  pro¬ 
gress  and  political  advancement.” 

One  curious  aspect  of  administration  of  the  mandated  ter¬ 
ritory  of  New  Guinea  (the  northern  portion  of  the  Australian 
area)  has  just  been  revealed. 

A  recent  visiting  committee  from  the  UN  Trusteeship 
Council  was  critical  of  the  variety  of  Christian  mission  per¬ 
mitted,  and  felt  that  the  seeds  of  religious  strife  were  being 
sown.  This  was  followed  early  in  December  by  a  deputation 
representing  more  than  50,000  Rabaul  district  natives  which 
asked  Mr.  Hasluck  to  ban  the  opening  of  more  Christian 
missions,  because  the  minds  of  the  natives  were  becoming 
“  confused.”  The  Minister  replied  that  there  had  been  much 
discussion  on  the  matter,  but  he  was  unable  to  agree  ”  be¬ 
cause  our  operation  in  New  Guinea  is  governed  by  the 
Trusteeship  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  We  cannot  keep 
a  Christian  mission  out,  although  we  can  correct  a  mission  if 
it  does  something  wrong.” 

In  the  meantime,  as  Australia  faces  the  threat  of  a  severe 
increase  in  inflation,  with  wages  and  prices  rising,  and  a 
consequent  succession  of  moves  designed  to  check  the  drift 
(including  some  likely  to  be  politically  unpopular,  but  in  a 
non-election  year),  there  are  discussions  in  progress  about 
greater  aid  to  Asian  members  of  the  Commonwealth.  An 
Indian  proposal  for  a  Commonwealth  Economic  Plan,  for 
five  or  ten  years,  to  give  members  the  advantages  of  an  in¬ 
ternal  arrangement  similar  to  the  European  Free  Market, 
is  being  examined  as  part  of  a  general  investigation,  instigated 
by  the  Commonwealth  Parliamentary  Association,  as  to  how 
the  Commonwealth,  as  a  partnership  of  independent  nations, 
can  best  mobilise  its  united  resources  in  the  interests  of  the 
weaker  sections  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

More  discussions  on  the  Australian  restrictions  on  im¬ 
migration  of  coloured  peoples  reveal  that  while  the  official 
policy  will  not  be  modified,  many  Asians  are,  in  fact,  be¬ 
coming  citizens.  It  is  just  disclosed  that  three  categories  of 
Asians  can  now  obtain  the  right  to  live  permanently  in  Aus¬ 
tralia — the  spouses  of  Au.stralian  citizens,  Asians  who  have 
been  in  Australia  for  more  than  15  years  and  have  proved 
themselves  good  citizens  and  proficient  in  English,  and  Asians 
”  highly  skilled  or  highly  distinguished  in  the  professions  or 
in  diplomacy.” 

Asian  students,  however,  no  matter  how  “  highly  skilled,” 
are  not  permitted  to  remain.  The  Government  feels  that 
the  whole  object  in  giving  them  the  advantages  of  education 
is  that  they  should  return  to  their  homelands  to  help  in 
raising  standards  there. 

The  Minister  for  Immigration,  Mr.  A.  R.  Downer,  con¬ 
siders  that  Australia’s  reputation  in  Asia  would  suffer  from 
the  effects  of  “  an  indiscriminate  multi-racial  immigration 
policy.”  He  believes  that  many  Asians  accept  the  reasoning 
behind  the  present  Australian  policy  and  the  attempt  to 
create  a  homogeneous  nation.  He  says  it  contains  no  element 
of  racial  superiority,  and  if  racial  irritation  flared  into  strife 
in  this  country  then  forces  would  be  let  loose  which  could 
cause  a  lasting  bruise  ”  to  Australia’s  reputation  in  Asia. 
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The  New  Budget  |' 

From  Our  Singapore  Correspondent  ] 

SINGAPORE  taxpayers  will  not  face  any  extra  demands 
this  year.  The  Budget  provides  for  a  deficit  of  only 
just  over  $6  million  (Straits).  Expenditure  for  1960  is 
estimated  at  $275,300,000  whereas  revenue  is  estimated  at 
$269,200,(X)0.  Dr.  Goh  Keng  Swee,  the  Minister  for  Finance.  | 

described  it  as  an  “  expansion  budget  ”  and  announced  several  | 

new  proposals.  The  first  was  that  the  Government  would 
spend  $7  million  on  relief  employment  for  about  5,000  per-  | 

sons  at  present  unemployed.  These  persons  would  be  organ-  I* 

ised  into  “  work  brigades  ”  and  used  on  special  projects  con-  i; 

nected  with  national  development.  Special  care  would  also  | 

be  paid  to  their  spiritual  and  moral  well-being  and  cultural  | 

education.  They  would  be  paid  less  than  $3  per  day.  Dr.  | 

Goh  then  announced  that  his  Government  had  made  over-  | 

tures  to  the  Federation  of  Malaya  Government  to  create  a  j 

“Commodity  Common  Market”  and  an  integrated  indus-  j| 

trialisation  programme  for  Singapore  and  the  Federation.  p 

As  far  as  it  is  known,  no  reply  has  yet  been  received  from  [! 

the  Federation  Government  on  this  score,  but  generally  | 

speaking  they  do  not  give  the  impression  of  being  over-  i 

enthusiastic  to  associate  themselves  with  Singapore.  A  sum  j 

of  $20  million  has  been  earmarked  for  the  use  of  the  Econo-  | 

mis  Development  Board  to  be  set  up  in  1960.  No  detailed 
plans  have  so  far  been  published  for  the  Board,  and  indeed 
it  has  no  executive  staff  at  the  moment,  but  an  approach 
has  been  made  to  The  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  i 
and  Development  for  assistance  in  recruiting  staff  and  an  I 
application  made  to  the  United  Nations  for  help  in  a  tech-  i 
nical  study  of  investment  possibilities  in  Singapore. 

Dr.  Goh  then  adverted  to-  the  transfer  of  businesses  from 
Singapore  to  the  Federation  of  Malaya  in  the  course  of  1959. 

No  reason  was  given,  but  he  said  that  they  continued  to  ! 

operate  from  Singapore  but  the  difference  was  that  the  head  | 

offices  were  now  registered  in  the  Federation.  This  transfer  | 

would  mean  a  deferment  of  tax  under  the  Singapore  Income 
Tax  Ordinance. 

Dr.  Goh  also  placed  great  stress  on  the  inexorable  pressure 
of  a  growing  population.  He  said  “  where  the  population 
increases  are  not  matched  by  increases  in  the  national  in-  | 
come,  the  country  will  inevitably  head  for  a  breaking  point.” 

As  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  the  fantastic  population 
growth  on  Government  expenditure,  he  said  that  by  1967, 
if  Singapore  wanted  to  make  strides  in  its  education  pro¬ 
gramme,  it  would  have  to  spend  in  one  year,  some  $150  mil¬ 
lion  on  education  only.  And  this  sum  is  nearly  70  per  cent 
of  the  total  Government  revenue  as  it  now  stands. 

However,  to  sum  up,  the  general  feeling  in  Singapore,  after 
the  announcement  of  Dr.  Goh’s  budget,  was  one  of  relief. 

In  many  ways,  there  has  been  a  strangely  tense  undercurrent 
in  Singapore  since  the  People’s  Action  Party  came  into 
power.  Many  people  thought,  for  instance,  that  the  P.A.P. 
Government  would  be  much  more  drastic  in  its  handling 
of  big  business  than  it  has  been.  They  visualised  an  increase 
in  company  tax  and  all  kinds  of  restrictions  being  placed  on 
trade,  but  none  of  them  have  materialised.  Some  other  in¬ 
dividual  fears,  however,  have  not  yet  been  banished  and 
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there  is  still  a  marked  reluctance  on  the  part  of  individuals 
to  stand  up  and  criticise  the  Government  openly  if  they  do 
not  agree  with  its  policy. 

The  installation  of  Inche  Yusef  bin  Ishak,  a  former  Malay 
journalist  and,  at  the  time  of  his  appointment.  Chairman  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission,  as  the  first  Malayan-born 
Yang  di-Pertuan  Negara  (Head  of  State)  marked  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  week  of  celebrations  in  Singapore.  Inche  Yusef 
replaces  Sir  William  Goode,  who  was  the  last  British  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Singapore  and  the  first  Yang  di-Pertuan  Negara.  Sir 
William  left  on  the  previous  day  on  long  leave  before  taking 
up  his  new  appointment  as  Governor  of  North  Borneo.  Al¬ 
though  Inche  Yusef  was  prominent  in  Malay  journalist  circles, 
he  was  largely  unknown  to  the  man-in-the-street  in  Singa¬ 
pore.  It  is  reliably  reported  that  an  attempt  was  first  made 
to  obtain  approval  from  the  Federation  of  Malaya  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  appointment  of  Tengku  Ya’acob,  the  Federa¬ 
tion’s  Ambassador  in  London,  as  Singapore’s  first  Yang  di- 
Pertuan  Negara,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  Once  again,  appar¬ 
ently,  there  was  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Federation 
to  be  drawn  into  close  association  with  Singapore. 

Mr.  Lee  Kuan  Yew  introduced  Inche  Yusef  to  a  vast 
throng  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  as  one  who  “symbolises 
all  of  us.’’  He  went  on  to  say  “  Gone  are  the  cocked  hat 
with  the  white  plumes,  the  symbol  for  over  100  years  of  our 
British  overlords  .  .  .  but  the  man  who  used  to  wear  the 
cocked  hat  with  the  plumes  on  top  did  not  disappear.  Quietly 
and  unobtrusively  he  put  away  the  symbols  of  his  once  great 
ottice  and  became  the  constitutional  Head  of  State,  to  help 
transfer  smoothly  the  reins  of  power  to  a  Government  elected 
by  the  people.  Yesterday  he  departed  and  with  his  departure 
goes  the  last  of  the  powerful  British  Governors  who  once 
held  sway  of  our  lives.’’  Mr.  Lee  then  referred  to  the  new 
symbols  of  State  that  have  been  adopted — a  flag,  coat  of 
arms  and  national  anthem — and  said  that  it  was  imperative 
for  the  people  of  Singapore  to  develop  a  loyalty  towards 
their  home.  To  emphasize  the  need  for  this  loyalty,  he  men¬ 
tioned  that  in  the  last  elections,  of  about  600  thousand  voters, 
only  about  270  thousand  were  people  born  and  bred  in  Singa¬ 
pore.  He  said  “  we  must  go  about  our  task  (of  building 
up  a  nation)  with  urgency.  The  racial  and  cultural  conflicts 
engendered  by  different  economic  status  between  the  indigen¬ 
ous  peoples  and  the  Chinese  settlers  in  neighbouring  countries 
are  grim  reminders  to  us  to  accomplish  our  task  of  integrating 
our  peoples  now  and  quickly.” 

Continued  from  page  17 

The  airport  presented  an  astonishing  sight;  the  roof  was  aflame 
with  red  banners  and  was  packed  with  young  people,  men  in 
white  shirts,  girls  in  white  blouses,  all  singing  lustily  and  waving 
red  flags.  Photographers  raced  towards  the  ’plane  as  we  came 
to  a  standstill.  When  the  door  opened  the  tall  grey  man  stood 
at  the  top  of  the  steps  a  moment,  smiling,  waving,  and  as  he 
descended  a  forest  of  cameras  sprang  up  round  him  and  there 
was  a  popping  of  flash-lamps. 

Inside  the  building  to  which  we  were  conducted  a  crowd  of 
people  with  cameras  appeared  to  be  locked  into  a  room— or 
anyhow  forcibly  confined  to  it.  I  inquired  of  the  air  line's 
representative  who  came  forward  to  meet  me,  accompanied  by 
a  solitary  Press  man,  what  it  was  all  about.  He  told  me  that 
the  tall  grey  man  was  a  Japanese  Communist  writer,  a  very  well- 
known  writer,  returning  after  many  years  .  .  . 

I  learned  later  that  he  was  immediately  arrested,  though  he 
was  released  in  the  morning. 

There  was  a  picture  of  him  in  some  of  the  papers,  being  driven 
away  in  a  police  car,  still  waving  and  smiling. 


Pakistan 


Eisenhower’s  Triumph 

From  Our  Karachi  Correspondent 

SOMETHING  like  a  million  people  lined  the  10-mile  drive 
to  acclaim  President  Eisenhower  when  he  arrived  in 
Karachi  on  his  40-hour  visit  last  month.  All  in  all,  it 
was  the  most  tumultuous  reception  ever  accorded  to  a  foreign 
dignitary.  If  Mr.  Kruschev’s  recent  visit  to  the  United  States 
helped  to  soften  some  of  the  hostility  which  US  public 
opinion  exhibits  against  the  USSR,  President  Eisenhower’s 
triumphant  12,000-mile  tour  has  been  in  many  ways — in  Asia 
at  any  rate — a  much  greater  personal  triumph  for  the  US 
President.  It  is  true  that  Pakistan  has  close  ties  with  the 
US ;  it  is  a  founder  member  of  the  Baghdad  Pact  (now 
CENTO)  and  of  SEATO,  and  as  an  ally  of  the  US  is  a 
recipient  of  American  Aid,  but  having  said  all  this,  it  is 
still  true  to  say  that  President  Eisenhower’s  brief  visit  to 
Pakistan  has  done  far  more  to  make  American  policies  and 
attitudes  acceptable  to  this  part  of  the  world  than  all  the 
previous  efforts  “  to  sell  ”  the  US  to  sceptical  or  indifferent 
populations. 

Without  detracting  from  the  high  esteem  in  which  Presi¬ 
dent  Eisenhower  is  held  here,  part  of  the  explanation  for 
the  tremendous  ovations  which  the  US  President  received  both 
here  and  in  India  must  lie  in  the  uneasy  disquietude  which 
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ROW  seems  to  lie  over  Southern  Asia.  Ever  since  the  Chinese 
began  nibbling  at  India’s  north-eastern  frontiers,  there  has 
been  a  dramatic  and  powerful  revulsion  of  feeling  against 
China  both  in  India  and  Pakistan.  The  goodwill  towards 
China  as  a  fellow  Asian  Power  and  the  large  fund  of  sym¬ 
pathy  built  up  for  her  during  the  Korean  war  has  given  way 
to  a  feeling  of  dismay  followed  by  a  growing  consciousness 
of  a  new  peril  which  now  confronts  the  sub-continent,  for 
however  much  both  India  and  Pakistan  may  prefer  to  appear 
as  separate  entities,  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is  really  a 
common  continuous  frontier,  they  cannot  be  separated.  This 
feeling  is  now  reflected  in  both  countries  in  the  growing 
demand  for  a  joint-defence  of  the  sub-continent  and  by  a 
visible  and  much  more  realistic  appreciation,  in  Pakistan  at 
any  rate,  of  the  defence  pacts  which  now  that  the  cold  war 
has  been  brought  into  Asia,  take  on  a  different  complexion 
altogether.  It  is  difficult  to  say  of  the  millions  who  cheered 
President  Eisenhower’s  public  appearances,  how  many  were 
grimly  aware  of  the  implications  of  his  visit  in  these  troubled 
times,  but  that  articulate  opinion  in  Pakistan  has  veered 
sharply  towards  a  new  friendliness  for  the  US.  Of  that  there 
can  be  little  doubt  and  must  now  be  recorded  here. 

Although  the  communique  issued  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
talks  between  President  Ayub  and  President  Eisenhower  is 
couched  in  terms  of  the  widest  generality,  it  is  obvious  that 
Marshal  Ayub  must  have  outlined  his  growing  concern  and 
disquiet  about  Chinese  intentions  in  Ladakh  and  Pakistan’s 
total  inability  to  accept  any  territorial  readjustments  in  fron¬ 
tiers  which  affect  her  claim  on  Kashmir.  Pakistan’s  other 
problems — her  disputes  with  India,  her  relationship  with 
Afghanistan  and  American  Aid  are  among  the  other  topics 
which  figured  prominently  in  the  five-hour  talks  between  the 
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two  Presidents  although  the  joint  communique  apart  from 
some  vague  references  conveys,  understandably  in  view  of 
President  Eisenhower’s  later  visit  to  Afghanistan  and  India, 
little  of  what  was  discussed  or  said. 

At  the  briefing  of  foreign  correspondents  which  was  done 
jointly  by  Mr.  James  Hagerty  and  Brigadier  F.  R.  Khan, 
the  latter  representing  the  Pakistan  Ministry  of  Information 
and  Broadcasting,  persistent  inquiries  failed  to  produce  much 
more  light  on  what  actually  transpired  other  than  that  con¬ 
tained  in  the  joint  communique. 

The  revealing  encounters  between  Mr.  Hagerty  and  US 
Pressmen  were  not  without  their  humourous  asides  and  in 
those  who  remember  Art  Buchwald’s  now  famous  and  biting 
parody  of  some  of  the  inanities  usually  discussed  at  such 
august  press  conferences  may  treasure  the  following  ex¬ 
changes  between  Mr.  Hagerty  and  US  Pressmen  which  took 
place  during  the  first  briefing  held  here: 

Q.  Jim,  how  is  the  President's  general  physical  condition 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  Hagerty :  Fine. 

Q.  Not  tired? 

Mr.  Hagerty:  No.  Doesn't  seem  to  be. 

Q.  What  time  did  he  have  to  get  up  this  morning.  Jim? 

Mr.  Hagerty.  Well,  let’s  see.  He  left  the  President 

Bayar's  Palace  at  about  ten  minutes  after  11  last  night 
and  turned  in  about  11.30.  He  was  up  about  7.30  this 
morning. 

Q.  What's  his  usual  hour? 

Mr.  Hagerty:  Usual  hour  is  about  seven.  Maybe 
earlier  . .  . 

Q.  Jim,  may  I  ask  a  question,  the  Karachi  papers  are 
full  of  the  subject  of  Kashmir.  Can  you  tell  us  what 
the  President’s  attitude  will  be.  if  the  subject  is  brought 
up - 

Mr.  Hagerty:  Now,  Ed,  you  don’t  expect  me  to  tell 
you  in  advance  of  the  conversation  between  the  two 
Presidents,  what  the  attitude  is  going  to  be  on  any 
subject - 

Although,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  joint  communique 
does  not  reveal  the  extent  of  the  frank  exchange  of  views 
between  the  two  Presidents,  these  frank  and  informal  talks 
must  ultimately  be  conducive  to  better  relations  between  the 
two  countries.  How  far  they  will  help  in  the  resolution  of 
disputes  within  the  area  only  time  will  show.  But  the  his¬ 
toric  visit  of  the  US  President  to  Pakistan  will  certainly  be 
the  precursor  of  a  new  understanding  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  based  on  the  US  President’s  first-hand  knowledge  not 
only  of  the  special  problems  which  irk  this  area  but  on  an 
intimate  personal  insight  now  into  the  lives  of  “  quiet  despera¬ 
tion  ”  lived  by  so  many  millions  in  these  under-developed 
regions  of  Asia. 
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Recent  Books 


Communism  in  South  East  Asia  hy  J.  H.  Brimmeli.  (Oxford 
University  Press,  42y.). 

This  book  gives,  country  by  country,  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  the  main  influences  of  the  countries  in  S.E.  Asia. 
This  area  includes  Burma,  Siam,  the  Federation  of  Malaya, 
Singapore,  Laos,  Cambodia,  Vietnam,  Indonesia  and  the 
Philippines.  This  dispassionate  assessment  of,  to  mention  but 
few  of  the  subjects  discussed  vis-a-vis  Communism,  are 
nationalism,  religious  beliefs,  imperialism,  westernisation, 
the  effect  of  Russian  and  Chinese  Ck)mmunism,  the  Japanese 
destruction  of  the  western  structure  in  Asia  and  of  the 
economic  factors  involved,  makes  this  analysis  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  complete. 

This  assessment  of  the  position  in  S£.  Asia  at  the  present 
time  and  of  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the  author  regarding 
the  appeal  of  Communist  ideology  enables  the  reader  to 
progress  beyond  the  point  of  merely  belonging  to  one  of  the 
two  antagonistic  groups  of  nations. 

As  Mr.  Brimmel  writes:  “Parties  of  the  region  any 
para-Communist  regimes  arising  will  have  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  local  pecularities  from  the  outset  throwing  such 
syntheses  as  Marxist  Buddhism  and  Marxist  Islam.  Such 
fusions  may  appear  contradictions  in  terms,  but  they  would 
be  no  more  remarkable  than  those  which  have  already  taken 
place  between  Marxism  and  certain  Russian  and  Chinese 
traditions.” 


PERSONNEL  MANAGEMENT 
AND 

INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

By  Dale  Yoder,  Ph.D. 

Fourch  Edition 

Perionnel  managtment  it  fatt  becoming  one  of  the  most  hifhly  skilled  and 
delicate  procestet  in  induitiy,  requiring  a  »ecial  undcrtunding  and  skill  of 
the  tint  order.  And  now,  for  personnel  officers,  this  American  book,  which 
hat  become  almost  the  standard  text-bcok  on  the  scbject  in  U.S,  industry, 
and  which  it  now  availabie  in  this  country,  provides  the  most  dynamic, 
up-to-date  and  thorough  analysis  of  the  whole  concept  of  industrial  relations. 
Price,  60/-  net. 

MANAGEMENT  ACCOUNTING  IN  PRACTICE 

By  F.  Clive  de  Paula,  F.C.A.,  etc. 

This  renowned  accountant  here  attempts  to  resolve  tome  of  the  problems 
that  arise  when  the  theory  of  management  accounting  it  translated  into 
practice.  De  Paula's  book  will  make  interesting  reading  for  management 
accountants,  at  well  at  for  students  studying  for  the  English  Institute  of 
Cost  and  Works  Accountants  management  accounting  diploma. 

Price.  18/-  net. 

BUSINESS  COMPUTER  SYMPOSIUM 

This  book  comprises  all  the  papers  (with  ditcuisiont)  read  at  the  Business 
Computer  Symposium  held  during  the  1958  Electronic  Computer  Exhibition 
at  Olympia.  At  six  tettiont  executives  from  concerns  of  diverse  nature 
and  size— both  private  and  State  owned,  gave  an  audience  of  management 
the  benefit  of  tlwir  own  practical  experience  in  applying  electronic  computer 
techniques  to  their  particuiar  problems.  Specific  subjects  ranged  from 
wages  accounting  to  sales  analysis,  as  well  as  the  latest  and  most  advanced 
techniques  of  business  mathematics. 

Price,  75/-  net. 

PITMAN 

PARKER  Sr.,  KINGSWAY,  LONDON,  W.C.2 


China  Diary  hy  R,  M.  Fox  (Robert  Hale,  18j,). 

Mr.  Fox  has  brought  to  us  in  this  book  the  contrasts  of 
China,  the  old  and  the  new,  the  Communist  party  leader 
and  the  Buddhist  monk,  the  village  with  its  age  old  handi¬ 
crafts  and  the  modern  factory.  The  impression  one  receives 
in  this  book  is  that  of  the  Chinese  Government  trying  “  to 
adjust  the  balance  and  in  doing  so  rebuild  the  nation  on  new 
lines  and  principles  which  differ  from  the  calm  acceptance 
of  traditional  ways.”  Buddhist  thoughts  or  cultures  which 
have  a  traditional  eastern  flavour,  for  example,  the  Moham¬ 
medan  religion,  can  they  hope  in  time  to  be  brought  into 
the  Communist  way  of  life  if  not  replaced  by  it.  But  Chris¬ 
tianity  combined  with  capitalist  ideas  cannot  be  controlled 
or  even  tempered  by  the  Central  Government,  and  therefore 
is  considered  as  a  suspect  “  organisation.”  The  lay  person 
of  the  West  knows  so  little  about  the  China  of  Mao-se 
Tung  that  the  more  one  is  able  to  read  accounts  of  the 
“  pros  and  cons  ”  of  this  Chinese  experiment  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  other  countries  in  the  East  who  are  trying  to 
achieve  the  same  results  in  a  different  way.  This  broad, 
elementary,  unbiased  point  of  view  makes  Mr.  Fox’s  book 
an  interesting  one. 

The  Desert  and  the  Jungle  by  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Geoffrey  Evans,  K.B.E.,  C.B.,  D.S.O.  (William 

Kimber,  25s.) 

This  is  the  story  of  five  battles  with  the  enemy  during 
the  Second  World  War  in  which  the  author  took  part.  Each 
battle  in  turn  played  an  important  part  in  the  Allies’  victory 
over  the  Axis  powers.  The  first  was  that  of  Sidi  Barrani, 
the  second  was  a  battle  for  Keren,  the  mountain  gateway  to 
Eritrea  and  the  third  was  that  of  the  Omars  in  the  Western 
Desert.  The  last  two  battles  recorded  in  this  interesting  book 
took  place  in  the  Far  East  against  the  Japanese.  One  in  the 
Arakan  jungle,  the  other,  the  most  important  historically, 
was  the  battle  to  cross  the  Irrawaddy  by  the  7th  Indian 
Division  under  the  author’s  command. 

Any  account  of  warfare,  particularly  at  first  hand,  must 
be  macabre  but  one  of  the  most  pleasant  experiences  one 
has  whilst  reading  this  book  is  that  of  the  strong  sense  of 
comradeship  throughout  these  battles.  One  also  suspects  that 
Sir  Geoffrey  Evans  contributed  to  this  atmosphere  of  high 
morale. 
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OTHER  BOOKS  ON  INDIA’S 
ART  AND  CULTURE.  LITERATURE 
AND  HISTORY.  PLANNING  AND 
DEVELOPMENT. 
COMPLETE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 


THE  COLLECTED  WORKS  OF  MAHATMA  GANDHI 

All  that  the  Mahatma  wrote  and  spoke.  First  two 

volumes  now  on  sale.  Further  volumes 

under  production.  16s.  6d.  per  volume. 

MAHATMA  GANDHI 

Biography  of  Mahatma  Gandhi  narrated  through 

SOO  photographs.  60s. 

THE  WAY  OF  THE  BUDDHA 

Pictorial  story  of  the  life  of  the  Buddha  and  the 
evolution  and  spread  of  Buddhism.  80s. 

2500  YEARS  OF  BUDDHISM 

A  comprehensive  survey  of  Buddhism  by  eminent 
Indian  and  foreign  scholars.  12s.  6d. 

INDIA 

A  volume  providing  an  Introduction  in 

photographs  and  words,  to  present-day  India.  63s. 

THE  KANGRA  VALLEY  PAINTING 

A  collection  of  40  paintings  of  the  Kangra  school 
reproduced  in  colours.  With  copious  notes.  *  35s. 

BASOHLI  PAINTING 

An  Album  of  about  fony  paintings  of  great  charm 


and  beauty  superbly  repr<^uced  in  the  original 
coloun.  BOs. 

MUSEUMS  AND  ART  GALLERIES 

A  survey  of  over  80  Museums  and  art  galleries 
in  India.  lOs.  6d. 

SPEECHES  OF  PRESIDENT  RAJENORA  PRASAD 

First  series  (I9S0-52)  9s. 

Second  Series  (1952-56)  15s. 

OCCASIONAL  SPEECHES  AND  WRITINGS 

by  Dr.  S.  Radhakrishnan, 

Vice-President  of  India. 

First  Series  (1952-56)  12s.  6d. 

JAWAHARLAL  NEHRU'S  SPEECHES 

A  collection  of  the  more  important  of  the 
Prime  Minister’s  speeches. 

Volume  I  (1946-49)  25s. 

Volume  II  (1949-53)  20s. 

Volume  III  (1953-57)  25s. 

KASHMIR 

With  100  photographs,  vividly  bringing  out  the 
beauty  of  Kashmir.  20s. 

NUCLEAR  EXPLOSIONS  AND  THEIR  EFFECTS 

“A  valuable  and  dispassionate  account  of  a  supremely 
important  subject” — ‘Nature.’  25s. 

POWER  ATLAS  OF  INDIA 

An  atlas  depicting  the  salient  features  of  electric 
power  development  in  India.  30t. 

INDIA;  A  REFERENCE  ANNUAL.  1959 

A  valuable  book  of  reference  and  a  mine  of 
information  about  the  country.  25s. 
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Economics  and  Trade 


ARE  THESE  RESTRICTIONS  NECESSARY? 

By  the  Economic  Editor 


WE  live  at  a  time  when  most  governments  proclaim  the 
principle  of  liberalisation  of  foreign  trade  with  the 
object  of  promoting  international  exchange  of  goods. 
One  of  the  most  fundamental  rules  in  fostering  trade  with  a 
country  with  which  one  has  a  favourable  trade  balance  is 
to  encourage  the  increase  of  imports  from  that  country — 
and  by  these  actions  to  promote  exports  to  that  market  also. 

How  then  do  the  Board  of  Trade  restrictions  on  imports 
from  China  (announced  in  November)  fit  in  with  this  over¬ 
all  picture?  UK  trade  with  China  has  been  developing 
steadily,  and  since  the  scaling  down  of  the  export  embargo 
list  by  the  West,  China  has  placed  a  number  of  large  orders 
for  engineering  goods  which  are  to  be  delivered  shortly  and 
will  add  to  the  value  of  UK  exports  to  that  market.  Many 
British  firms  realise  the  possibilities  of  developing  trade  with 
China  and  have  made  great  efforts  m  the  building  up  of  good¬ 
will  among  Chinese  foreign  trade  organisations ;  these  latter 
have  shown  great  interest  in  increased  trade  with  Britain. 
The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  trade  be¬ 


tween  UK  and  China:  — 

UK  imports  UK  exports 

from  China  to  China 

1956  (whole  year)  .  12.5  10.7 

1957  (whole  year)  .  14.2  12.1 

1958  (whole  year)  .  18.5  26.7 

1959  (first  10  months) .  14.7  17.4 


(all  figures  in  £  million) 

The  main  features  of  the  new  import  restrictions  are  (1) 
China  which  in  the  past  belonged  to  the  Relaxation  Area 
(for  the  purposes  of  import  licencing)  has  been  now  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Eastern  Area  from  which  imports  are  more 
severely  re.stricted  ;  (2)  A  number  of  goods,  including  eggs 
and  egg  products,  which  were  imported  previously  under 
Open  General  Licence,  will  in  future  need  individual  licences ; 
(3)  For  twelve  classes  of  goods,  including  meat  and  meat  pro¬ 
ducts,  canned  oranges  and  pineapples,  silk  piece  goods,  and 
chemicals,  individual  import  licences  will  be  required  within 
fixed  import  quotas. 

This  makes  it  clear  that  while  the  general  trend  in  overall 
import  policy  is  to  liberalise  import  regulations,  in  the  case 
of  imports  from  China  additional  administrative  regulations 
which  in  fact  amount  to  restrictions,  have  been  imposed  which 
will  undoubtedly  have  an  adverse  effect  on  future  trade 
developments  between  UK  and  China,  and  the  psychological 
effects  are  also  not  to  be  underestimated. 

The  new  import  regulations  have  provoked  protests  from 
British  businessmen,  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  Viscount 
Elibank  expressed  concern  for  the  future  of  Britain’s  trade 
with  China,  while  Lord  Barnby  referred  to  the  seriousness  of 
this  matter  and  its  effect  on  UK  exports  to  China.  It  is 


obvious  that  the  procedure  of  applying  for  individual  licences 
(with  an  element  of  uncertainty  on  the  outcome  of  the  appli¬ 
cation)  hampers — and  does  not  assist — trade. 

The  announcement  of  the  new  import  regulations  came  at 
the  time  of  the  Canton  Fair  which  was  attended  by  a  num¬ 
ber  of  British  businessmen  and  at  which  Chinese  foreign 
trade  organisations  placed  purchase  orders  for  steel  products, 
chemicals  and  other  goods.  It  is  reported  that  the  Chinese 
reaction  to  this  announcement  was  immediate,  and  some 
British  businessmen  feel  that — as  a  result  of  the  new  restric¬ 
tions — a  number  of  contracts  were  lost  for  the  UK  industry. 

The  reply  by  Lord  Mills,  the  Paymaster-General,  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Lords,  that  the  Government  hope  that  the  trade 
with  China  will  continue  to  increase,  together  with  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  imports  from  China  make  it  very  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  the  reason  for  these  new  import  regulations.  One  is 
compelled  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  nothing  more  than 
administrative  measure  (“  controls  for  the  sake  of  controls  ” 
— but  how  to  reconcile  it  with  the  present  Government’s 
policy  of  more  initiative  to  private  enterprise  and  the  policy 
of  “away  with  controls”?)  and  it  is  said  that  these  mea¬ 
sures  were  taken  without  consultation  with  manufacturers  and 
traders  organisations  concerned,  and  even  without  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  officials  of  the  British  Embassy  in  Peking. 

During  the  last  few  weeks  British  manufacturers  of  en¬ 
gineering  goods  have  been  able  to  secure  a  number  of  valu¬ 
able  orders  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  East  European  coun¬ 
tries.  Lord  Boyd  Orr  estimated  recently  that  Britain  could 
add  at  least  another  £100  million  a  year  in  exports  to  China, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  East  European  countries, 
most  of  it  in  technical  and  engineering  goods,  and  described 
this  “  a  modest  target  ”  which  would  “  only  be  a  start.” 

The  Chinese  market  is  a  highly  competitive  one,  and  many 
British  manufacturers  and  traders  are  anxious  to  secure  and 
to  develop  their  .share  in  China’s  foreign  trade,  particularly 
as  this  foreign  trade  is  bound  to  increase  because  of  the 
country’s  economic  progress.  Businessmen  expect  under¬ 
standing  from  the  UK  Government  for  their  endeavour 
which  is  beneficial  to  Britain’s  national  economy  and  they 
hope  that  the  recent  import  regulations  will  be  amended 
correspondingly. 
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Swiss  Exports  to  the  East 


During  the  first  nine  months  of  1959  Swiss  exports  to 
China  and  Hongkong  reached  the  value  of  100.3  million 
Sw.Fr.  and  accounted  for  2  percent  of  Switzerland’s 
global  exports.  Exports  to  Japan  amounted  to  68.1  million 
Sw.Fr.,  and  in  connection  with  Japan’s  increased  allocation 
for  imports  during  the  second  half  of  the  1959-60  financial 
year  it  is  expected  that  exports  to  that  market  will  further 
increase.  Exports  to  India  amounted  to  61.7  million  Sw.Fr. 
as  against  78.4  million  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1958.  Switzerland’s  imports  from  India  show  a  small  in¬ 
crease  from  13.4  million  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1958 
to  14.5  million  Sw.Fr.  during  the  corresponding  period  of 
1959. 

There  is  great  interest  in  Switzerland  in  promoting  trade 
relations  with  Australia,  and  Switzerland’s  exports  to  that 
market  amounted  to  the  value  of  70.6  million  Sw.Fr.  during 
the  first  nine  months  of  1959  (as  against  86  million  during 
the  whole  of  1957  and  99  million  during  the  whole  of  1958) 
and  the  recent  liberalisation  of  Australia's  import  regula¬ 
tions  is  expected  to  provide  opportunities  for  increased  ex¬ 
ports  to  that  market. 

Swiss  exports  to  the  other  main  markets  of  that  region  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  nine  months  of  1959  included  those  to  Pakistan 
— 9.1  million  Sw.Fr. ;  Ceylon — 14.3  million  Sw.Fr. ;  Singa¬ 
pore — 27.6  million  Sw.Fr.;  Federation  of  Malaya — 2.7  mil¬ 
lion  Sw.Fr.;  Burma — 3.9  million  Sw.Fr.;  Thailand — 14.6 
million  Sw.Fr.;  Indonesia — 12  million  Sw.Fr.;  and  the  Philip¬ 
pines — 14.2  million  Sw.Fr. 

At  the  1960  Swiss  Industries  Fair,  Basle,  which  will  be 
held  between  April  23  and  May  3,  some  2.300  Swiss  manu¬ 
facturers  will  exhibit  their  products  and  the  Swiss  industry 
hopes  that  many  overseas  buyers,  including  those  from  Asia. 
Far  East  and  Australia,  will  attend  the  Fair,  particularly  as 
the  exhibits  in  the  engineering  sections  will  be  of  great  in¬ 
terest  for  buyers  and  production  engineers  of  those  countries 
which  have  embarked  on  the  path  of  industrialisation. 
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During  the  three-month  period,  August-October,  1959, 
Swiss  exports  of  machine  tools  to  Japan  were  valued  at  3.7 
million  Sw.Fr. ;  to  China — 2.8  million  Sw.Fr. ;  and  to  India 
—0.9  million  Sw.Fr. ;  and  the  machine  tool  industry  together 
with  the  electrical  industry  will  be  the  two  largest  sections 
within  the  engineering  exhibitors.  In  addition  there  will  be 
an  important  display  of  machinery  for  the  building  trade, 
packaging  machines,  office  machines.  An  extensive  group  of 
exhibitors  will  show  all  kinds  of  industrial  accessories  as 
well  as  welding  plant,  and  air-conditioning  plant.  Measuring 
instruments  and  precision  tools  are  always  well  represented 
at  the  Basle  annual  fair,  and  production  engineers  find  in¬ 
teresting  novelties  in  the  field  of  special  types  of  conveyors 
and  plant  for  materials  handling. 

About  160  watch  manufacturers  will  exhibit  their  products, 
many  of  which  are  household  names  in  Asia  and  the  Far 
East.  In  the  textile  section  high-class  textiles  and  fashion 
goods  will  be  on  show,  together  with  products  of  other  Swiss 
industries. 

Switzerland  participates — together  with  Great  Britain,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark  and  Portugal — in  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Free  Trade  Association,  and  it  was  stressed  to  your 
Correspondent  that  one  of  the  attractions  for  Switzerland  to 
join  this  Association  (and  not  the  association  of  the  “  Six  ”) 
was  to  be  found  in  the  principle  of  this  Association  that  the 
agreement  refers  only  to  the  actual  territory  of  the  signatory 
countries,  and  thus  precludes  any  preference  and/or  du- 
criminatory  treatment  of  overseas  developing  countries. 
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MACHINE  TOOLS  FOR  ASIA 


Japan’s  increased  machine  tool  imports 

HE  recently  published  Japanese  White  Paper  on  the  country’s 
foreign  trade  shows  a  great  increase  of  imports  of  machine 
tools  for  metal  working  and  other  machinery  during  the  last 
three  years. 

Japan's  imports  of  machine  tools  increased  from  US$  7  million 
in  1956  to  US$  34  million  in  1957  and  reached  the  value  of 
US$  38  million  in  1958.  This  group  of  machines  for  metal¬ 
working  includes  grinding  lathes,  engine  lathes,  frasers,  horizontal 
boring  machines  and  gear  cutters,  and  the  1958  increased  im¬ 
ports  were  attributed  to  the  large  demand  from  the  motor  car 
and  electric  machinery  industries.  Imports  from  West  Germany 
increased  from  US$  10  million  in  1957  to  US$  14  million  in 
1958  and  West  Germany  became  the  biggest  supplier  (imports 
from  the  US  decreased  from  US$  16.6  million  in  1957  to  US$  14.4 
million,  in  1958).  The  third  biggest  supplier  was  Switzerland 
with  US$  6.5  million,  followed  by  France — USS  0.9  million  and 
the  UK — USS  0.8  million. 

Imports  of  metal-working  machinery  show  an  even  greater 
increase,  namely  from  USS  5  million  in  1956  to  USS  15  million 
in  1957  and  to  USS  36  million  in  1958.  This  group  of  machinery 
includes  rolling  equipment  and  presses.  The  rise  of  imports  was 
due,  according  to  the  White  Paper,  to  “  the  large  demand  for 
giant  scale  rolling  appliances  with  the  wide  introduction  of  ad¬ 
vanced  foreign  technique  ”  as  well  as  to  the  “  drastic  increase 
in  the  imports  of  presses  in  demand  in  the  auto  industry  and 
electric  machinery  industry.”  The  1958  imports  came  from  the 
US — USS  29.8  million.  West  German — USS  5  million,  Italy 
USS  0.6  million,  Switzerland — USS  0.4  million.  United  Kingdom 
— USS  0.4  million,  and  Belgium— USS  0.2  million. 

The  1959-60  import  budget  allocates  an  increased  amount  for 
machinery  and  it  is  expected  that  Japan’s  imports  of  machine 
tools  would  continue  to  rise. 

International  machine  tool  exhibition 

The  1960  Exhibition  will  take  place  at  Olympia,  London,  be¬ 
tween  June  25  and  July  8,  1%0.  The  organisers  are  The  Machine 
Tool  Trades  Association,  London,  and  as  their  members  include 
manufacturers  and  importers  of  machine  tools,  the  exhibition 
will  be  an  international  show.  The  last  one,  held  four  years 
ago,  proved  a  success,  and  it  is  expected  that  many  buyers  and 
production  engineers  from  Asia  and  Australia  will  be  among  the 
overseas  visitors. 

India’s  machine  tool  industry 

Mr.  Manubhai  Shah,  Minister  for  Industry,  in  his  speech  in 
Parliament  on  December  7,  described  machine  tools  as  “  the 


kingpin  of  industrialisation.”  '  The  Hindustan  Machine  Tools 
works  production  was  being  expanded  during  the  Third  Plan  and 
would  reach  an  annual  output  of  Rs.  80-90  million  (£6 — 6.8  mil¬ 
lion)  by  1965-66.  Under  the  agreement  with  the  Italian  firm 
Olivetti  of  Turin,  Hindustan  Machine  Tools  Ltd.  would  manu¬ 
facture  cylindrical  grinding  machines,  and  HMT  engineers  will 
be  trained  at  the  Turin  factory.  The  heavy  machine  toot  plant 
to  be  set  up  with  Czechoslovak  help  will  be  located  at  Ranchi 
along  with  the  heavy  machine-building  plant.  Minister  Shah 
announced  that  the  Technological  Institute  which  is  to  be  set 
up  with  Czechoslovak  help  is  to  be  used  for  training  in  design¬ 
ing  of  heavy,  medium  and  light  machine  tools  of  a  large  number 
of  Indian  technicians. 

Multi-spindle  automatics 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  multi-spindle  automats  in  South- 
East  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  Mr.  R.  J.  Dixon,  Director  of  Wick- 
man  Ltd.  of  Coventry,  is  confident  that  the  industrialisation  of 
these  countries  will  create  additional  selling  possibilities  in  that 
market. 

In  India  and  Pakistan,  his  Company  has  its  own  selling  or¬ 
ganisations  which  maintain  stocks  and  offer  servicing  facilities  to 
their  clients.  In  other  Asian  countries,  Wickman  Ltd.  have 
agents  whose  technical  personnel  has  been  trained  in  Coventry. 
A  number  of  multi-spindle  automats  have  been  sold  to  Japan. 
The  industrialisation  of  China  should,  in  fact,  provide  new  sell¬ 
ing  opportunities,  and  though  that  country  has  embarked  on 
building  up  her  own  machine  tool  industry,  Mr.  Dixon  described 
China  as  “  a  very  great  potential  market  ”  for  these  specialised 
machines. 

Wickman's  machine  tools  are  based  on  the  principle  that  their 
European  clients  have  to  manufacture  smaller  batches  than  most 
of  their  US  competitors  (the  situation  in  Asian  factories  is  much 
more  similar  to  that  in  Europe  than  in  the  USA).  Wickman’s 
machines  are  designed  with  an  adjustment  of  stroke  to  all  slides 
and  so  avoid  any  cam  changes,  thus  eliminating  the  purchase  of 
additional  equipment  and  saving  setting  time  of  the  machines  as 
any  stroke  can  be  rapidly  adjusted  without  changing  cams.  At 
the  same  time  the  machine  is  working  as  efficiently  as  the  machines 
in  which  cams  are  normally  changed.  In  development  countries 
the  new  factories  have  normally  smaller  batches,  and  the  Wick¬ 
man  machines  allow  an  easy  switch  over  from  one  job  to  an¬ 
other.  The  components  manufactured  on  these  machines  are 
machined  to  a  high  accuracy  standard,  and  can  be  manufactured 
without  special  tools  and  adjustments.  The  centre  block  and 
spindle  drum  are  held  to  close  tolerance  and  the  toolholders 
are  interchangeable  which  represents  another  saving  as  clients 
need  to  buy  only  the  minimum  of  toolholders. 

At  the  forthcoming  International  Machine  Tool  Exhibition  at 
Olympia,  London,  Wickman  will  exhibit  automatic  loading  and 
unloading  of  stampings  from  a  conveyor  feed,  and  machining  of 
steel  components  with  tungsten  carbide  tools. 
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QUALITY  CREATES 

CONFIDENCE 

INDIA’S  PEPPER  TO  PEP  UP  YOUR 
DISH 

Black  Pepper  is  just  the  thing  to  pep  up  any 
dish  any  time.  Your  hearty  food  is  heartily 
flavoured  by  ground  black  pepper.  Sprinkle 
a  dash  of  it  over  your  dish  and  taste  the 
difference  ! 

CASHEW  KERNELS— 

DISTINGUISHED  AS  DESSERT 

Cashew  kernels  are  delicious  and  nutritious  and 
every  time  you  eat  them  you  are  enjoying  a 
natural  tonic  and  perfect  food.  For.  cashews 
are  rich  in  proteins,  carbohydrates  and  vitamins 
that  you  need  for  your  health.  Get  them  for 
the  family;  have  them  for  yourself.  The  fine 
flavour  and  taste  of  cashews  are  tempting  and 
irresistible. 

CASHEWNUT  SHELL  LIQUID— THE 
VERSATILE  RAW  MATERIAL 

Cashewnut  shell  liquid  has  many  industrial 
uses.  It  serves  in  the  manufacture  of  paints  and 
lacquers,  insulating  varnishes,  oil  and  acid  proof 
cold  setting  cements,  industrial  flooring  tiles, 
automobile  brake  linings,  laminating  and  rubber 
compounding  resins,  typewriter  rolls,  etc.,  etc. 

When  only  the  best  will  do 

You  think  of  INDIA’S  PRODUCTS  OF 
ACKNOWLEDGED  QUALITIES 

Export  Information  through: 

THE  CASHEW  &  PEPPER  EXPORT 
PROMOTION  COUNCIL, 
WILLINGDON  ISLAND 

Cockiii-3,  iMiia 


Cashewnut  Shell  Liquid - 

an  Indian  Export 

INDIA'S  1959  exports  of  cashewnut  shell  liquid  show  a  diver¬ 
sification  of  overseas  markets,  as  a  result  of  which  the  total 
exports  during  the  first  four  months  of  1959  show  a  small 
increase  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year— 
despite  the  fact  that  the  exports  to  the  UK,  the  second  largest 
buyer  of  these  goods  from  India  dropped  from  15,226  cwts.  to 
7,986  cwts.  Total  exports  during  the  first  four  months  of  1959 
amounted  to  29,529  cwts.,  valued  at  Rs.  1.2  million  as  against 
29,121  cwts.,  valued  at  Rs.  1.2  million  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1958.  US  continued  to  be  the  biggest  buyer  with 
nearly  13,000  cwts.  The  drop  of  the  exports  to  the  UK  was 
iTiainly  made  good  by  an  increase  of  exports  to  Japan  which 
amounted  to  7,300  cwts.  (previous  year— only  760  cwts.),  as  well 
as  of  smaller  exports  to  Australia,  France.  West  Germany,  Italy 
and  Czechoslovakia. 

The  Cashewnut  Shell  Liquid  has  many  industrial  uses  which 
arc  based  on  the  fact  that  the  oil  polymerises  to  rubber-like 
materials  under  the  influence  of  acids  and  also  forms  a  wide 
range  of  condensation  products  with  aldehydes.  It  is  a  drying 
oil  and  is  easily  soluble  in  most  organic  solvents.  The  oil  is 
directly  used  as  a  water-proofing  agent  and  as  a  preservative  in 
the  painting  of  boats,  fishing  nets  and  light  wood  work.  In 
addition  the  oil  serves  as  an  important  raw  material  in  many 
industries,  including  the  manufacturing  of  insulating  varnishes, 
type-writer  rolls,  oil  and  acid  proof  cold  setting  cements,  indus¬ 
trial  flooring  tiles  and  automobile  brake  linings,  as  well  as  in  the 
preparation  of  cement  and  adhesive  ingredients,  pigments  for 
gums,  inks,  oil  cloth,  paints,  varnishes,  water-proofing  paper, 
card-board  finishing  reagents,  insecticides,  dyes,  etc. 

In  the  US  a  number  of  processes  of  conversion  the  Cashew 
Shell  Liquid  into  solid  or  semi-solid  resins  have  been  developed, 
and  these  resins  are  used  as  raw  materials  in  the  varnish  and 
plastics  industries.  In  India,  the  Railway  Testing  and  Research 
Centre  at  Lucknow  has  developed  locomotive  paints,  anticorro¬ 
sive  coating,  compositions  for  rails  and  cold-setting  cements 
using  Cashewnut  Shell  Liquid,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  black  paint 
for  locomotives  and  undercarriage.s  compares  favourably  with 
imported  materials  in  durability  and  resistance  to  kerosene  and 
lubricating  oil. 

Fast  curing  cashew-modified  phenol  formaldehyde  resins  can 
be  incorporated  into  synthetic  rubber,  such  as  nitrate  rubber  and 
the  end-products  possess  excellent  tensile  strength,  modullus,  hard¬ 
ness  and  abrasion  resistance. 

With  a  steadily  growing  number  of  applications  in  various 
industries  it  is  hoped  that  India's  Cashewnut  Shell  Liquid  will 
find  increasing  sales  in  overseas  markets. 
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Sweden’s  Trade  with  Australasia 


According  to  the  latest  statistics  Sweden's  imports  from 
the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Burma  amounted  to  SKr.  S2.5 
million  during  the  first  8  months  of  1959,  while  Sweden's 
exports  to  these  countries  were  valued  at  SKr.  7.4  million  (during 
the  whole  of  1958  Sweden's  imports  from  Burma  were  SKr.  5.3 
million,  and  from  Malaya — SKr.  64.3  million,  while  the  exports 
to  both  markets  amounted  to  the  value  of  SKr.  20.4  million), 
and  thus  Malaya  was  one  of  the  countries  of  that  area  with 
which  Sweden  has  an  unfavourable  trade  balance. 

The  following  table  shows  the  development  of  Sweden's  trade 
with  her  other  main  trading  partners  of  that  region— 

1958  1959 

'  (first  eight  months) 


Imports 

Exports 

Imports 

Exports 

India 

18.4 

60.6 

13.4 

68.1 

Pakistan  ... 

9.9 

5.9 

8.9 

5.9 

Ceylon 

II.O 

4.7 

11.6 

5.8 

Indonesia 

18.4 

10.3 

31.0 

7.8 

Philippines 

26.3 

6.2 

22.7 

7.8 

China 

8.2 

53.0 

17.4 

45.8 

Japan 

80.7 

21.5 

78.1 

27.6 

Australia 

46.0 

19.7 

39.2 

90.7 

(all  figures  in  million  Swedish  Kroner) 


According  to  Japanese;  statistics  Japan's  1958  exports  to  Sweden 
amounted  to  USS  20  million  (a  decrease  of  about  18  percent  as 
against  1957)  and  included  textiles — USS  8.5  million,  binoculars 
- -USS  1.7  million,  toys — USS  1.4  million,  machinery — USS  1.5 
million,  Japan's  1958  imports  from  Sweden  were  valued  at  only 
USS  8.6  million  (a  drop  of  44  percent  as  against  1957)  and  in¬ 
cluded  machinery — USS  5.6  million  and  iron  and  steel — USS  1.5 
million. 

An  interesting  example  of  Swedish  technicians  participating  in 
the  held  of  technical  assistance  to  Asia  was  the  recent  appoint¬ 
ment  by  FAO  of  Bertil  Fredrikson,  the  senior  saw  expert  at 
Sanviken  Steelworks  of  Sweden,  as  an  instructor  on  theory  and 
practice  in  the  use  and  care  of  saws  at  the  Indian  State 
Forestry  High  School  in  Dehra  Dun.  The  assignment  in  India 
is  for  six  months  and  the  “  saw-doctor  "  will  then  return  to  his 
normal  duties  at  Sandviken. 

.Sweden’s  machine  tool  industry  exports  to  many  Asian  coun- 
tiies,  and  in  1958  the  main  markets  in  that  region  were  India 
with  over  2.5  million  Sw.Kr.,  Japan — 1.7  million  Sw.Kr.,  and 
China — 0.5  million  .Sw.Kr. 
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Asia’s  First  Atomic  Power  Station 

r.  y.  R.  Chandran 

INDIA  will  soon  have  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  Asian 
country  to  have  an  atomic  power  station,  according  to  the 
present  plans  of  the  Indian  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  which 
envisages  the  construction  of  a  250,000  kw  nuclear  power  station 
before  1964  at  a  cost  of  about  $33.75  millions  (Rs  450  millions 
or  95  million  dollars). 

The  plant  will  be  situated  near  Bombay  because  of  the  greater 
concentration  of  industries  in  and  around  this  city,  and  although 
the  per  unit  cost  of  electric  power  now  produced  at  this  station 
would  be  about  4  nP  (0.7d  or  0.8c)  official  sources  expect  this 
to  be  brought  down  to  about  2.5  nP  (0.45d  or  0.5c)  in  about 
ten  years.  Construction  is  expected  to  begin  in  1961.  It  is  said 
that  by  I%4  the  fuel  to  be  used  by  the  plant  will  also  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  country  in  sufficient  quantities. 

Besides  this,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  of  India  has  re¬ 
commended  to  the  Indian  Government  the  setting  up  of  two 
more  such  stations  in  the  Third-plan  period  (I %  1-66),  and  if 
this  proposal  is  accepted  one  nuclear  power  station  will  be  located 
in  Rajasthan  and  another  in  South  India.  Commission  sources 
estimate  that  when  all  the  three  stations  go  into  operation  India 
will  produce  by  the  end  of  the  Third-plan  period  (1%6)  7.50,000 
kw  of  power. 

The  Indian  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  successfully  pro¬ 
duced  a  prototype  fuel  element  for  the  India-Canada  Reactor 
that  is  scheduled  to  start  operation  by  March,  l%0,  and  regular 
large-scale  production  of  the  fuel  element  will  start  at  the  Trom- 
bay  (Bombay)  plant  in  a  couple  of  months.  The  plant  will  first 
prepare  fuel  for  the  Canada-India  Reactor. 


The  successful  development  of  the  prototype  fuel  clement  gives 
India  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  country  in  Asia  to  produce 
nuclear  fuel  element  for  atomic  reactors,  with  the  exception  of 
Russia. 

These  fuel  elements  are  produced  from  nuclear  grade  ingots 
made  at  the  uranium  metal  plant  which  went  into  production  at 
the  Commission's  Trombay  plant  in  February.  It  is  claimed  that 
India  is  the  first  country  to  produce  nuclear  uranium  outside 
Europe  and  America. 

The  plant  for  the  fabrication  of  fuel  element  was  designed, 
engineered  and  built  entirely  by  Indian  metallurgists  and  en¬ 
gineers  in  just  20  months  after  the  design  was  finalised.  Costing 
about  £3.75  lakhs  (Rs  5  millions  or  1.05  million  dollars)  the  plant 
will  use  about  20  tons  (one  ton  is  equal  to  1,000  kgms)  of  uranium 
fuel  per  year,  costing  about  £3.75  lakhs.  TTie  project  will  result 
in  substantial  saving  of  foreign  exchange,  and  probably  the  plant 
will  repay  the  investment  to  the  country  even  in  the  first  year  of 
its  operation. 

The  production  of  uranium  metal  and  its  fabrication  into  fuel 
elements  obtained  the  highest  priority  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission's  programme  because  the  making  of  these  fuel 
elements  form  a  vital  part  in  any  independent  atomic  energy 
programme.  The  new  plant  will  produce  eventually  fuel  elements 
for  the  atomic  power  stations  that  are  proposed  to  be  set  up  in 
India. 

India's  swimming-pool  type  reactor  at  Trombay  “  APSARA  ” 
which  has  completed  three  years  on  August  4  has  started  pro¬ 
ducing  radio-active  isotopes  which  are  of  use  in  agriculture,  medi¬ 
cine  and  industry. 

“  APSARA  "  is  the  nation's  principal  facility  for  training  per¬ 
sonnel  in  atomic  technology  and  is  useful  also  for  fundamental 
and  applied  research  in  physics,  engineering  and  biology.  Re¬ 
search  in  physics  is  conducted  here  with  the  help  of  two  crystal 
s|)cctometers  and  a  slow  chopper. 


#  Tvlaphone: 

Bfd.2l937&3l864 


TaUgrams: 
Grimwood,  Bfd. 


•  Telex5ll63 


EXPORTERS 


J  ALPACA,  CAMEL  HAIR  | 
CASHMERE 


and  all  Speciality 
Fibres 


TOPS,  NOILS,  MATCHINGS 
AND  WASTES 
★ 


IMPORTERS 
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INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  NOTES 


CHINA’S  INDUSTRIAL  REPORTS 

The  Number  One  Tractor  Plant  at  Loy- 
ang  went  into  production  in  November. 
This  plant  has  a  capacity  of  15,000  cater¬ 
pillar  tractors  annually. 

The  big  Lanchow  oil  refinery  in  North¬ 
west  China  and  the  Kiangyu  cement  works 
in  south-west  China  were  among  other 
major  industrial  projects  which  were  com¬ 
pleted  in  November.  The  Kiangyu  cement 
works  situated  in  the  Szechwan  Province, 
has  an  annual  production  capacity  of  one 
million  tons  of  high  grade  cement.  The 
machinery  for  this  plant  was  supplied  by 
East  Germany. 

Another  oil  refinery  went  into  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  Inner  Mongolian  Autonomous 
Region  which  utilises  locally  produced  oil 
shale  and  is  the  first  refinery  in  that 
Region.  A  report  from  Harbin  in  the 
north-east  says  that  two  big  modern  works 
went  into  production  in  that  city,  they  are 
the  steam  turbine  generator  works  which 
is  able  to  manufacture  complete  sets  of 
steam  turbine  generators  and  the  Control 
Equipment  Works. 

A  chemical  fertiliser  plant,  the.  biggest 
of  its  kind  in  the  Yunnan  Province  in 
south-west  China,  has  been  put  into  par¬ 
tial  operation,  while  the  polyvinyl  chlor¬ 
ide  workshop  of  the  Numl^r  Two  Chemi¬ 
cal  Plant  in  Peking  has  enabled  it  to  pro¬ 
duce  its  first  plastics  raw  material.  Four 
railway  locomotives,  including  one  elect¬ 
ric  and  three  diesel  locomotives  which 
were  trial  produced  in  different  parts  of 
China,  arrived  in  Peking  at  the  end  of 
November  for  inspection  and  exhibition. 
A  modern  cotton  mill  with  100,000 
spindles  and  2,000  looms  is  being  built  at 
Paotow  which  has  become  one  of  China’s 
steel  centres.  In  addition  to  new  plants, 
higher  productivity  is  achieved  in  various 
factories  by  introducing  automation.  The 
Harbin  Measuring  Instrument  and  Cutting 
Tool  Plant  has  introduced  automatic  pro¬ 


duction  in  manufacture  of  hand  gauges, 
while  the  Dairen  Machine  Tool  Plant  is 
applying  automation  technique  in  the 
manufacture  of  gears. 

HONG  KONG’S  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Hong  Kong’s  cotton  spinning  industry 
has  now  a  total  of  376,164  spindles,  an 
increase  of  15,740  spindles  during  1959. 
By  the  end  of  October,  1959,  cotton  weav¬ 
ing  mills  had  12,440  looms,  an  increase  of 
931  looms  since  the  1st  January,  1959. 

UK  TRADE  WITH  HONG  KONG 

UK  imports  from  Hong  Kong  continue 
to  increase  and  have  reached  £30.2  mil¬ 
lion  during  the  first  II  months  of  1959 
as  against  £24.5  million  during  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  of  1958.  UK  exports 
to  Hong  Kong  which  declined  in  1958, 
compared  with  1957,  show  again  an  in¬ 
crease  in  1959,  as  the  following  table 
shows: — 

UK  UK 

imports  exports 
from  to 


Hong  Kong  Hong  Kong 


19.56  (whole  year)  ... 

20.1 

32.8 

1957  (whole  year)  ... 

23.6 

36.3 

1 958  (whole  year)  . . . 

27.1 

30.6 

19.56  (first  11  months) 

30.2 

32.1 

(all 

figures  in 

£  million) 

INDONESIAN-JAPANESE  OH. 
AGREEMENT 

The  national  oil  company  Permina  has 
announced  details  of  the  agreement  con¬ 
cluded  with  Japanese  petroleum  compan¬ 
ies  for  the  joint  exploitation  of  oil  re¬ 
serves  in  North  Sumatra. 

The  agreement  states  that  Permina  will 
receive  from  Japan  a  credit  of  .50  million 
rupiahs  in  the  form  of  cash,  services  and 
goods,  repayable  over  ten  years  in  the 
form  of  shipments  of  crude  oil  to  Japan. 

The  loan  may  also  be  used  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  equipment  for  the  oil  industry. 


as  well  as  for  the  services  of  foreign 
technicians.  Arrangements  have  already 
been  made  for  six  oil  engineers  from  Ru¬ 
mania  to  be  employed  on  the  project. 

The  announcement  made  it  clear  that 
the  agreement  does  not  imply  that  Per¬ 
mina  and  the  Japanese  companies  are 
undertaking  a  joint  enterprise.  There  has 
been  no  regulation  as  yet  with  regard  to 
the  profits  to  accrue  to  the  Government. 
A  group  of  Japanese  experts  will  assist 
in  the  development  programme  at  Pang- 
kalan  Brandan  (North  Sumatra)  which 
will  be  fully  implemented  in  i960. 

PAKISTAN-WEST  GERMAN  INVEST- 
MENT  TREATY 

The  treaty  on  investment  signed  in  Bonn 
on  November  25,  is  to  serve  as  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  German  firms  to  make  investments 
in  Pakistan.  It  is  understood  that  the  West 
German  Government  is  interested  in  the 
economic  development  of  Pakistan  and 
has  already  offered  credit  facilities  to  the 
amount  of  DM170  million  (over  £14  mil¬ 
lion)  for  this  purpose  and  a  substantial 
amount  for  setting  up  technical  institu¬ 
tions.  At  the  same  time  Pakistan  is  anxi¬ 
ous  to  benefit  from  German  capital  and 
skill. 

US  PRIVATE  CAPITAL  FOR  INDIA 
ENCOURAGED 

The  new  US — India  agreement  signed 
in  Washington  on  December  7  provides 
additional  encouragement  for  investment 
of  US  private  capital  in  business  enter¬ 
prises  in  India.  The  new  agreement  which 
amends  the  Convertibility  Guarantee 
Agreement  of  September,  1957,  stipulates 
that  US  investors  for  a  premium  will  be 
able  to  receive  insurance  for  reimburse¬ 
ment  in  dollars  by  the  US  Government 
of  losses  which  may  be  incurred  because 
of  nationalisation. 

CHINA  IMPORTS  TOPS  FROM 
URUGUAY 

China  has  become  the  second  biggest 
buyer  of  Uruguay  wool  tops  in  1958-59 
season,  and  of  the  total  exports  of  this 
season  amounting  to  47,3(X)  bales  totalling 
30  million  lb.  (as  against  22,200  bales  or 
14.1  million  lb.  during  the  1957-58  season) 
China’s  share  amounted  to  6,800  bales  as 
against  8(X)  bales  in  1957-58. 


THE 

BANK 

LINE 


Far  East  &  USA:  Far  East  &  Africa 

AMERICAN  AND  ORIENAL  LINE  U.S.  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
Philippines,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  Indonesia  and  Malaya,  returning  to  Canada  &  U.S.A. 

ORIENTAL  AFRICAN  LINE  Carrying  passengers  and  Cargo  from  Japan,  Hong 
Kong,  Philippines,  Borneo,  Saigon,  Bangkok  and  Malaya  to  Mauritius,  Reunion,  East 
and  South  African  Ports  and  vice  versa. 

ANDREW  WEIR  AND  COMPANY  LIMITED 

BALTIC  EXCHANGE  BUILDING,  21,  BURY  STREET,  E.C.3 
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One  of  a  number  of  20  ft.  span  Coseley  Kingstrand  buildings 
erected  in  Colombo  for  the  Irrigation  Department  of  the 
Government  of  Ceylon. 


TENDERS 


The  Office  of  the  India  Supply  Mis¬ 
sion  Washington.  2536,  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  N.W.  Washington  D.C.,  U.S.A. 
invites  tenders  for  the  following: — 

a.  TENDER  No.  SE66.  For  the  supply 
of: — 

(i)  Grab  type  dredgers  12  cu.ft 

8  Nos. 

(ii)  Cement  grouting  pumps.  5  Nos. 

(iii)  3  Ton  —  50/65  ft.  drop  hammer 

driving  plant.  1  No. 

(iv)  Deflectometers  for  bridge 

deflection.  7  Nos. 

b.  TENDER  No.  SE127.  For  the  supply 
of: — 

10  Ton  Mobile  Crane.  1  No. 

c.  TENDER  No.  SE129. 

10  Ton  Self  Propelled  Diesel 
/  Hoists.  3  Nos. 

Specifications,  tenders,  etc.,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Co-ordination  Branch, 
India  Store  Department,  Government 
Building,  Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton, 
London,  W.3  at  a  cost  of  14  shillings  and 
threepence  per  tender  set. 

Tenders  are  to  be  returned  direct  to 
the  India  Supply  Mission,  Washington, 
U.S.A.  so  as  to  reach  them  by  (a)  20th 
January;  (b)  3rd  February;  (c)  9th  Feb¬ 
ruary,  19^. 

Specimen  copies  of  the  above  enquir¬ 
ies  can  be  seen  at  Engineering  Branch, 
India  Store  Department,  address  as  above 
under  references  (a)  S.3849/59;  (b) 

S.3829/59;  (c)  S. 3770/59/ENG. 2. 


The  Director  General,  India  Store  De¬ 
partment,  Government  Building,  Brom¬ 
yard  Avenue,  Acton,  London,  W.3,  in¬ 
vites  tenders  for  the  supply  of: — 

Qnty. 
Specifi-  Tons 
cation. 

IV1i$.  Sheets,  Cold  Rolled  EN.2  2878 
or 

Equivalent 

\1.S.  Plates,  Cold  Rolled.  „  85 

N.B. — If  the  entire  quantities  of  steel  re¬ 
quired  cannot  be  offered  tenders  may 
be  submitted  for  part  of  the  require¬ 
ments. 

Form  of  tender  may  be  obtained  free 
of  charge  from  the  above  address  on  or 
after  the  1 8th  December,  1959.  Tender¬ 
ers  must  send  their  tenders  so  as  to 
reach  this  Office  latest  by  2  p.m.  on 
Monday,  18th  January,  1960. 

Please  quote  Reference  No.  34/59. 
DB/RLY.2. 

The  Director  General,  India  Store  De¬ 
partment,  Government  Building,  Brom¬ 
yard  Avenue,  Acton,  W.3  invites  tenders 
for  the  supply  of  the  following: — 

Chemical  and  Metallurgical  Powder 
Unit  (small  scale  integrated  self-con¬ 
tained)  consisting  of  the  chemical 
Unit,  Test  Equipment,  Furnaces, 
Machines  and  initial  supply  of  raw 
material. 

Tender  forms,  price  10/-,  are  obtain¬ 
able  from  the  above  address.  Applica¬ 
tions  should  quote  reference  1554/59 
EM/ENG.l.  The  opening  date  for  tend¬ 
ers  is  Monday,  1st  February,  I960. 


The  Office  of  India  Supply  Mission, 
2536,  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washington  8,  D.C.,  United  States  of 
America,  invites  tenders  for  the  follow¬ 
ing: — 


UK  WOOL  TOPS  EXPORTS  TO  ASIA 

In  1959  UK  exports  of  wool  tops  to 
China  have  been  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
the  high  exports  of  1958,  but  during  Nov¬ 
ember,  1959,  these  exports  reached  nearly 
2.5  million  lb.,  valued  at  £1.2  million, 
showing  an  increase  compared  with  Nov¬ 
ember,  1958,  when  they  amounted  to  2.2 
million  lb.,  valued  at  £0.9  million.  Due 
to  orders  placed  by  the  Chinese  in  Brad¬ 
ford  it  is  expected  that  UK  wool  tops 
exports  to  China  will  continue  to  run  at 
a  high  level. 

During  the  first  II  months  of  1959 
these  exports  amounted  to  10.5  million 
lb.,  valu^  at  £4.1  million  as  against  15.9 
million  lb.,  valued  at  £6.4  million  during 
the  corresponding  period  of  1958. 

The  following  table  shows  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  UK  wool  tops  exports  to  the 
other  main  markets  in  Asia:  — 

Quantities  Value 
(in  million  lb.)  (in  £  million) 
1958  1959  1958  1959 


first  eleven  months  of  the  year 


India 

10.1 

8.5 

4.5 

3.3 

Pakistan 

2.3 

3.1 

0.9 

1.3 

Hong  Kong 

0.6 

0.8 

0.2 

0.3 

Japan 

3.6 

5.9 

1.5 

2.5 

TENDER  No.  SE.I30.  “For  the 
supply  of  Two  30,000  KW  Steam 
Turbo- Alternators  complete  with  con¬ 
densers,  feed  water  heaters,  etc.,  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Madya  Pradesh  State 
Electricity  Board,  for  Amar  Kantak 
Thermal  Power  Station.’* 
Specifications,  etc.,  relative  to  the 
above  specification,  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Co-ordination  Branch,  India  Store 
Department,  Bromyard  Avenue,  Acton, 
W.3,  at  a  cost  of  £1  15s.  8d.  per  tender, 
and  is  not  refundable.  Tenders  are  to 
be  returned  direct  to  India  Supply  Mis¬ 
sion,  2536,  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W. 
Washington  8,  D.C.,  United  States  of 
America,  so  as  to  reach  them  by  17th 
February,  l%0. 

Specimen  copy  of  the  above  enquiry 
can  be  seen  at  India  Store  Department, 
Engineering  Branch,  Bromyard  Avenue, 
Acton,  W.3,  under  the  following  refer¬ 
ence:  S.3734/59/NSC/ENG.2. 

The  Director  General,  India  Store  De¬ 
partment,  Government  Building,  Brom¬ 
yard  Avenue,  Acton,  W.3  invites  tenders 
for  the  supply  of  the  following: — 

“  One  Electric  Bogie  type  Annealing 
Furnace,  36  feet  deep.  Width  10  feet, 
height  5  feet  2  inches,  complete  with 
haulage  electrical  gear,  etc.” 

Forms  of  tender,  which  are  returnable 
by  Thursday,  11th  February,  1960,  may 
be  purchased  from  the  above  address  at 
a  cost  of  10s. 

In  your  application  for  tender  forms 
please  quote  reference  2022/59  EM/ 
ENG.l. 
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WILLIAM  BUSSEY  LTD 

■  CROSSLANO  STRIIT,  •  R  A  O  P  O  II  D 

TaUphen*;  RRADFORD  25MS-«  Tplagnm:  CAHEL.  RRAOFORD 

Codn:  BENTLEY'S  WESTERN  UNION  V  CODE  1919 
Talpx:  51-lM 


VVOOLS-CAPE,  AUSTRALIAN  &  NEW  ZEALAND 
CARPET  WOOLS.  NOILS  &  WASTES 
-ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 
CAMEL  HAIR.  ALPACA. 

CASHMERE.  MOHAIR. 

SPECIALITY  NOILS  FOR 
SOFT  HANDLING  FABRICS 


Represented  by 

MESSRS.  FORT^  DUPEE  SAWYER  CO. 

311  SUMMER  STREET 
BOSTON.  U.S.A. 

Melbourne:  WM.  BUSSEY  (AUSTRALIA)  PTY.  LTD. 


Regular  Fast  Cargo  Services  Between 

U.K./ CONTINENT  &  INDIA  /  PAKISTAN 

• 

INDIA  -  WEST  AFRICA  -  MEDITERRANEAN  AND 
ADRIATIC  PORTS  -  INDIA  -  BLACK  SEA  PORTS 
INDIA  -  U.S.A.  (U.S.N.H.  AND  GULF  PORTS) 


LIMITED  FIRST  CLASS  PASSENGER  ACCOMMODATION 
ON  FAST  CARGO  VESSELS 


Cargo  and  Passenger  Coastal  Services  Between 

INDIA  -  PAKISTAN  -  BURMA  -  CEYLON 

General  Agents  U.K.  &  CONTINENT 
SCINDIA  STEAMSHIPS  (LONDON)  LTD. 

22  BILLITBR  ST.  LONDON.  I.C.l 
Tall  Royal  M44  Grama:  Jalanath,  Pan. 


TOP  IXPORTHS 
TO  THI  BAST 

HAROLD  SENIOR  &  CO.  (Bradford)  LTD. 

72  VICAR  LANE,  BRADFORD.  1 

Makars  of 
Hlgh~Class 

NOBLICOM«BO  —  PRINCHCOMBIO 

Tops 

OILCOMBBO  .  —  DRYCOMBBO 

Talapitona:  2«4a«/7/S/9  Talax:  S1174 

Talatrapliic  AMraaa:  RONESCO  BRADKTRO 


STRONGWORK 
ENGINEERING  LTD. 

PHONE  CUPERNHAM  LANE  WORKS 
2i24^»a.)  ROMSEY-HANTS-ENGLAND 

Manufacturers  of 

TIMBER  IMPREGNATION  PLANTS. 
QUICK-LOCKING  AND  CLAMP-TYPE  DOORS 
PRESSURE  VESSELS.  AUTO  CLAVES.  ETC. 


“FORTE”  Photo 
Films  and  Papers 


Shaei  Films 
Miniature  Films 
Ocntal  Films 


All  sorb  ui  rhotopapcrs 
Document  Papars 
Recording  Papers 


“CAOLA”  COSMETICS 

and  TOILET  fcAOlTl 

PREPARATIONS 

TECHNICAL  RUBBER  GOODS 
“EMERGE” 

^//  kinds  of  Consumer’s  Rubber  Goods 

PAINTS  —  DYESTUFFS  —  PIGMENTS 

ANILINE  DYESTUFFS 

READY-MIXED  PAINTS  ' 

AUXILIARIES  FOR  THE  . 

TEXTILE  AND  LEATHER 
INDUSTRIES 

LEATHER-COVERING 

PAINTS 

PRINTING 

PIGMENT  COLOURS  CHEWDLIMPCX 

ENAMEL  FRITS 


Ail  enquiries 

Hungarian  Trading  Company  for  Chemicals 
Budapest,  62.  P.O.B.  248 
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FAR  EASTERN  ECONOMIC  REVIEW 


The  Only  Weekly  Journal  Covering  the 
Economic  Affairs  of  EAST  &  S.E.  ASIA 
Weekly  trade  reports  from  Correspondents 
throughout  the  area,  regular  articles  on 
China,  Japan  and  S.E.  Asia 


PUBLISHED  AT  312  QUEEN’S  BUILDING,  HONG  KONG 


London  Afont: 

ARTHUR  H.  WHEELER  &  CO. 

Sc.  Stephens  House.  Victoria  Embankment, 
London,  S.W.  I 


—  Undor  now  Edltorohip  from  Novombor,  IfSS  — 


THE  KEY  TO  BETTER  TRADE 
CONNECTIONS  ! 

For  Authoritative  and  Timely  Commercial 
Information  on  Jugoslavia, 

For  Business  Opportunities  in  Jugoslavia 
Read  the  Most  Widely  Circulated  Jugoslav 
Trade  Publication. 

YUGOSLAVIA  EXPORT 

Distributed  in  more  than  80  Countries  all  Over  the  World 
Write  for  Your  Subscription  Now ! 

Yugoslavia  Export  Zagreb,  Opaticka  4,  Yugosiavia 


Durgapur  Steel  Works 
Inaugurated 

rlE  President  of  India,  Dr.  Prasad,  commissioned  the  first 
blast  furnace  at  the  Durgapur  Steelworks,  West  Bengal,  on 
December  29.  This  ceremony  also  marked  the  inauguration 
of  this  important  steel  works,  because  in  addition  to  the  blast 
furnace,  which  is  complete  with  a  gas  cleaning  plant  and  pig 
casting  machine,  the  coke  ovens  with  a  coal  washery  and  by¬ 
products  plant,  as  well  as  the  power  plant  with  all  its  stand-by 
units,  are  also  completed,  and  the  central  engineering  maintenance 
department,  foundry  and  stores  department  are  very  nearly  ready. 

The  second  stage  of  the  project,  including  the  second  coke 
oven  battery  and  the  second  blast  furnace,  steel  melting  shop 
with  three  open  hearth  furnaces,  42in.  blooming  mill,  continuous 
billet  mill,  sleeper  bar  plant  and  the  oxygen  plant  is  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  April  30,  1960,  while  stage  three  is  to  be  completed  by 
the  end  of  April,  1961,  and  the  final  stage  by  July  31  1%1.  By 
that  time  the  Durgapur  Steel  Works  will  have  a  rated  capacity 
of  one  million  ingot  tons  annually,  and  the  provisional  annual 
programme  from  the  rolling  mill  and  railway  wheel  and  axle 
plant  will  be  790,000  tons.  Provisions  have  been  made  to 
increase  the  production  later  to  at  least  2.S  million  ingot  tons. 

The  Durgapur  Steel  Works  is  an  outstanding  example  of  Indo- 
British  co-operation  and  was  hailed  as  such  by  Mrs.  Pandit, 
India  High  Commissioner,  at  the  ISCON  reception  in  London 
on  the  day  of  the  inauguration  in  India.  In  Durgapur  itself  the 
inauguration  ceremony  was  attended  by  Mr.  C.  Alport,  Minister 
of  State  for  Commonwealth  Relations,  who  described  the  plant 
as  “  a  splendid  example  of  Conrmonwealth  co-operation.”  The 
plant  has  been  built  for  the  Hindustan  Steels  Ltd.  by  a  specially 
formed  consortium,  Indian  Steelworks  Construction  Company 
Ltd. — ISCON — which  consists  of  thirteen  well-known  British 
firms.  The  contract  represents  the  largest  single  export  ever 
obtained  by  British  industry,  the  approximate  value  of  which  is 
£105  million,  including  over  £50  million  for  deliveries  of  equip¬ 
ment  from  Britain  and  £50  million  for  Indian  work.  The 
contract  was  made  possible  by  a  British  Government  loan  to 
Indian  Government  for  Durgapur  to  the  extent  of  £15  million, 
and  a  letter  of  credit  arranged  by  Lazards  from  Lloyds  Bank, 
and  other  UK  banks  for  £I  1.5  million. 

The  Indian  Government  fully  realises  the  importance  of  build¬ 
ing  up  the  country’s  steel  industry  as  the  basis  for  industrialisa¬ 
tion,  and  in  this  connection  the  training  given  to  Indian  tech¬ 
nicians — under  the  Colombo  Plan — in  UK  steel  works  has  been 
highly  appreciated. 


LONDON  EXPORT  CORPORATION 

LIMITED 

5  Chandos  Street,  London,  W.l. 

Telephone:  LANGHAM  9071  Cables:  LONDEXCOR  Telex  No.:  28475 

WOOL  and  TEXTILES  :::  PRODUCE  :::  GENERAL  MERCHANDISE 
ENGINEERING  :::  METALS  :::  CHEMICALS 


IN-LINE  TRANSFER  MACHINE 


Two  3  h.p.  Aquith  Unit  Heads  which  finish  ream 
the  crankshaft  and  crankshaft  bores. 


CYLINDER  BLOCKS 


This  Asquith  14-station  in-line  transfer  machine  providesi 
among  other  operations,  for  semi-finish  and  finish  boring 
crankshaft  and  camshaft  bores;  boring  and  facing  a 
for  the  oil  pump;  milling  thrust  bearing  faces  on  the  central 
crankshaft  bearing  and  reaming  the  crankshaft  and  camshaft 
bores  A  split  liner  brush  is  also  pressed  in  and  fine  bored 
in 

Hydraulically  operated  pressing  station  for  inserting 
liner  bushes 

ASQUITH  MACHINE  TOOL  CORPORATION  LTD. 
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5ULZER 


Diesel  engines  •  Steam  boiler  plants  -  Gas-turbine 
plants  -  Steam  turbines  -  High  pressure  pipe  lines  - 
Pumps  and  Fans  -  Turbo  and  piston-type  compressors  - 
Refrigerating  plants  -  Air  conditioning  installations  - 
Weaving  machines  -  Foundry  products 

Sulzer  Brothers  have  sales  organisations  in  most 
countries  of  the  v^orld 

SULZER  BROTHERS  Limited 

WINTERTHUR.  SWITZERLAND 


Turbocharged  Two-Stroke 

Marine  Diesel  Engines 


up  to  24,000 

for  tankers,  freighters  and 

passenger  vessels 
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